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Confusion over color 

As far as we have been able to make out, the Federal 
Communications Commission made its October 11 
decision on color TV because it figured it had to au- 
thorize somebody to start televising in color. Why? 
Because the public knew that color TV was in the 
cards, but had no idea about what kind of receiving 
sets to buy or whether to defer buying altogether 
until color TV sets were on sale. The FCC (it seems) 
felt obliged to “protect the public interest” by certify- 
ing whether any color system was ready for public 
use. The Commissioners viewed what the Columbia 
Broadcasting System could show them in color, and 
studied the plans of the Radio Corporation of America 
and of Color Television, Inc. They decided that the 
CBS “mechanical” system was ready. They therefore 
authorized CBS to start televising in color on Novem- 
ber 20 (20 hours a week—mostly during daytime, ac- 
cording to CBS plans). RCA and nearly the entire 
industry (CBS not being itself a manufacturer) im- 
mediately raised a fearful howl. In such a struggle 
between industrial giants there is usually more than 
meets the eye. The gist of the objections to the FCC’s 
decision seems to consist of two arguments. The first 
is that to receive a CBS color picture on present-day 
sets merely in black and white requires an “adapter,” 
costing $35 or more, whereas RCA’s “electronic” color 
TV—when it is perfected—will give black and white 
pictures over today’s sets as they stand. With the 
Christmas season approaching, RCA and other manu- 
facturers of receiving sets naturally resent an innova- 
tion which would outmode sets now on sale. Secondly, 
they insist-probably on good grounds—that RCA’s 
“electronic” system is the system of the future. Mean- 
while, there seems little prospect that color will replace 
black-and-white TV for several years—maybe for 
many years. 


Vew Jersey refuses to be neutral 

The October 16 decision of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, upholding Bible reading and “repeating” 
the Lord’s prayer in public schools, shows that New 
Jersey’s jurists have not been bowled over by the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s sweeping opinions in the Ever- 
son and McCollum cases of 1947-48. The New Jersey 
statute whose constitutionality had been attacked 
required the reading of “at least five verses” of the 
Old Testament in “each public school classroom” daily 
—without comment. The State Supreme Court, with- 
out dissent, decided: 1) Neither practice “establishes” 
a religion or interferes with the religious freedom of 
any individual. (The Hawthorne [N. J.] Board of 
Education had issued a directive permitting any stu- 
dent to be excused from the Bible-reading exercise 
“upon request.” ) 


The lure is to color all things, including funda- 
mental facts, with the philosophy prevailing at 
the hour of observation; but facts are facts, stark 
and naked; they do not change. The fact is that 
the First Amendment does not say, and so far as 
we are able to determine was not intended to say, 
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that God shall not be acknowledged by our gov- 
ernment as God. 


2) The U.S. Constitution “itself assumes as an un- 
questioned fact the existence and authority of God” 
(by excepting Sundays in giving the President ten 
days to veto a bill and by requiring of him an oath 
of office). The First Congress established chaplaincies, 
etc. (the Court cites Justice Reed’s dissent in the 
McCollum case). 3) Neither the Old Testament nor 
the Lord’s prayer is sectarian (the Court pays no heed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court’s seeming ban on govern- 
ment support of religion as such). 4) New Jersey has 
had this law, in one form or another, for eighty years. 
Between belief in God and atheism, New Jersey re- 
fuses to be neutral. 


Will IBEW refuse to play? 

If Dan Tracy, president of the 450 thousand-mem- 
ber International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW), is seriously intent, as has been reported, on 
withdrawing his organization from the National Joint 
Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, he 
will be hurting all the AFL building trades unions, 
his own included. The National Joint Board is the 
product of sections 8 (b) (4) (D) and 803 (a) (4) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act—the sections dealing with the 
grave abuse of jurisdictional strikes. In handling this 
difficult problem, the legislators imposed severe penal- 
ties in the hope that the parties concerned would be 
led to settle their disputes voluntarily. In addition to 
possible damage suits, the Act provides that in the 
event the disputing unions are unable to resolve their 
disagreement peacefully, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board will determine which union is to have 
the work. To avoid this distasteful government inter- 
ference in their affairs, the AFL building trades 
unions, which have been and are the worst offenders, 
joined with contractors to establish the National Joint 
Board. Over the past two years, the Joint Board has 
made hundreds of settlements, and if it has not suc- 
ceeded in doing away with all jurisdictional stoppages, 
it has cut their number appreciably. Mr. Tracy is sup- 
posed to be displeased because in eight cases the 
Board decided against IBEW. Since in seventeen cases 
the Board approved IBEW claims, Mr. Tracy would 
seem to have less to complain about than the leaders 
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of other unions. To break with the Board under such 
circumstances resembles the action of a little boy who 
goes home with his bat and ball because the other 
boys won't let him play first base. 


Marriage in the best sellers 
What’s one good reason why you should read 
AMERICA’s reviews and—if you want to join a book 
club—join the Catholic Book Club? The very obvious 
reason that you will be tipped off about the way mar- 
riage is treated in most of the best sellers. A recent 
study (published by the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press) by Dr. Margaret Bedard, professor of 
sociology at Our Lady of Cincinnati College, shows 
that forty best sellers from 1940 on do not 
inculcate the highest ideals of Christian marriage 
or give a genuinely thorough appreciation of or 
respect for normal and successful family life. In- 
deed, ne to the contrary, many of them incul- 
cate a harmful ideology and weaken respect for 
the family. 
Large families are portrayed unfavorably; marriage is 
never referred to, in either historical or contemporary 
novels, as a sacrament; few novels speak of upholding 
the unity of the marriage bond; adultery is treated 
sympathetically. Recall the reviews you have read in 
secular journals. Would you have learned from them 
that marriage is so travestied in the novel? That’s why 
we think it imperative for Catholic readers to consult 
reviewers and critics who speak in Catholic terms 
about marriage and other moral and religious aspects 
of human life. Marriage is important; the way it’s 
talked about is important. It is not talked about prop- 
erly in the novels, nor, generally speaking, in reviews 
outside the Catholic press. 


Student “workshop” on the press 

St. Joseph’s College (Collegeville, Indiana) was host 
to a rather ambitious “workshop” on the press over 
the week-end of October 21-22. This enterprise, now 
in its second year, was conducted by the National 
Press Commission of the National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students. With the assistance of Rev. 
J. F. Scheuer, C.PP.S., of St. Joseph’s, the students 
enlisted a roster of professionals in journalism, radio 
and public relations to discuss “The Communications 
Media and the Lay Apostolate.” The American press 
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is extremely commercial and secular. In reporting facts 
and opinions, it relegates religion to the back of peo. 
ple’s minds by the simple device of relegating religious 
news to the back pages of the newspapers they read, 
The Catholic antidote to this distortion of values has 
taken the form of a specialized Catholic press. Such an 
antidote seems to have two disturbing shortcomings, 
First, it reaches Catholics only and offers no remedy 
to the progressive secularization of the other 124 mij. 
lion Americans. Secondly, being a specifically religious 
press, it fails, by and large, to evaluate Americar so. 
cial, economic and political opinions and practices in 
the light of Catholic social, economic and political 
teaching. These are serious drawbacks. They will not 
be easily overcome. But the Catholic press cannot 
make much headway towards overcoming them unless 
Catholic college students—the readers, writers and 
supporters of the Catholic press of tomorrow—examine 
the problem realistically. The eighty students at the 
NFCCS “workshop,” mostly from Catholic colleges in 
the mid-West, are on the right road. 


Catholic women measure up 

It is easy to dismiss impressive resolutions passed 
at annual conventions as fancy rhetoric designed to 
catch the eyes of news editors. The resolutions passed 
by the Silver Jubilee gathering of the National Council 
of Catholic Women on October 21 were certainly im- 
pressive. What impressed one of America’s editors 
participating in the session even more, however, were 
the intelligent, efficient arrangements that brought 
together 1,600 delegates, and the determined spirit 
manifested in the expeditious, practical and thorough 
examination of all phases of the convention theme, 
“Peace in Our Time.” The ladies had not come to 
Cleveland to be exhorted and evangelized. They came 
to work. Divided into eighteen workshops, the con- 
vention was a living demonstration of the dimensions 
of “The Place of Women in the Modern World” as 
outlined by the Holy Father in his 1945 allocution 
of that title. There was hard-headed talk on our re- 
sponsibility to find homes and jobs for an additional 
50,000 DP’s, on Catholic literature in the home, on 
volunteer work in hospitals and homes for the chron- 
ically sick and aged, and on international attitudes and 
domestic legislation. On the domestic front, in the 
present national emergency, the NCCW urged “a 
patriotic willingness to accept whatever regulations 
are necessary to carry the military burden and to 
share more equitably the supply of available goods for 
consumers.” When it comes to discouraging hoarding 
—or pushing war relief or helping the Associated Serv- 
ices of the Armed Forces—these Catholic women are 
measuring up to the needs of Church and country 
over a wide field of work. 


No room for the population bogy 

Planned parenthood’s pet argument, that the only 
way to save the globe from being overpopulated is to 
prevent babies from coming into the world, received a 
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body blow at the twenty-seventh annual national con- 

yention of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence in Belleville, Ill., October 16-18. A statement 
issued by the Conference’s board of directors flatly 
repudiated the notion that the globe is being overpop- 
ulated, as long as we take into account the ever-ad- 
yancing technology of food production, the possibility 
of developing untapped resources, and the better use 
of land, labor and capital. True, there are today serious 
population pressures in certain parts of the world, and 
a grievous wasting of natural resources. However, says 
the Conference statement: 

These problems must not be met by destructive 

and defeatist policies of sterilization, abortion, 

euthanasia or artificial birth control, to curtail the 
natural growth of population. They must be at- 
tacked affirmatively and in conformity with hu- 
man dignity. 
The Conference offered several suggestions on how to 
meet the population problem. Virgin land can be 
opened up and reclaimed. Industries can be developed 
so as to ease population pressures by providing oppor- 
tunities for local employment. Internal and_inter- 
national markets can be widened. Barriers to interna- 
tional migration can be removed, and statesmen can 
reach agreements on how to facilitate population 
movements. The main thing is to understand that as 
population increases, resources can and must be de- 
veloped; and where one nation cannot do this alone, 
it must join with other nations to make these resources 
available. The Conference is to be congratulated on 
its forthright and practical treatment of a very urgent 
problem. 
“A curious and suspicious pattern” 

On July 17, while testifying in hearings on the State 
Department’s request for an additional $89 million for 
its Information Program, George B. Herrick explained 
that the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, operat- 
ing station WRUL in Boston, was the only transmitter, 
apart from the Voice of America, broadcasting demo- 
cratic propaganda to the enslaved peoples of the 
world. (It was curious that Mr: Herrick did not 
acknowledge the existence of Radio Free Europe, 
which began operations on July 4 and was greeted 
with a front-page story in the New York Times and 
coverage in both Time and Newsweek.) Station WRUL 
is a privately owned, nonprofit organization, currently 
seeking funds for its crucially important work. Exam- 
ining the explanatory literature distributed on behalf 
of the project, the Boston Pilot noted on October 14 the 
presence of religious programs three times a week. 
The total absence of Catholicism in the program con- 
tent suggested to the Pilot’s editor that “there is a 
curious and suspicious pattern present.” 


-+.in The Voice, too 

An equally curious and suspicious pattern has been 
noticed in the Voice of America broadcasts to Yugo- 
slavia. Writing in the October 21 issue of the New 
Leader, Bogdan Kaditsa discloses the Voice’s neglect 











of Catholic Croatia and Slovenia in its propaganda 
appeal. The composition of the Yugoslav desk makes 
this deficiency inevitable, of course. With what re- 
sult? A letter from Croatia reports: 

There is no mention of Croatian national holidays, 

of facts from Croatian history, of Croatian culture 

and literature, of Croatian religious (Catholic) 

holidays. .. . There is no news ai Croatia. . 

The Croatian people are terribly dissatisfied, in 

some instances angry. 
Of course, part of the ambiguity (though not the 
ignorance of Catholicism as a permanent historical 
force) is attributable to the State Department’s “be 
kind to Tito” policy. Such a policy scarcely makes for 
profitable American propaganda possibilities. As Rad- 
itsa relates: “The Yugoslavs hate Tito and so thev 
listen to broadcasts which condemn him. . . . For fer- 
vent opposition to all forms of Leninist oppression. 
they prefer the Vatican radio or the broadcasts from 
Turkey, Greece and Trieste.” Vatican Radio is not 
likely to close up its Yugoslav desk in a move to ap- 
pease Tito. Radio Free Europe did just that recently 
on orders from the State Department’s Planning and 
Policy Staff. 


Italian Communists and businessmen 

Into the mild unpleasantness which has arisen be- 
tween Italian businessmen and our ECA Administrator 
in Rome, M. Leon Dayton, the Communists have in- 
jected a note of saving humor. In several frank 
speeches, Mr. Dayton had scolded Italian industrial- 
ists for paying mere lip service to the need for raising 
living standards. Charging that many firms were sell- 
ifg goods at five times the cost of production, he asked 
a business audience in Genoa on October 19: 


Are plans being made and based solely upon the 
profit interest of individual entrepreneurs and 
stockholders, or do they take into account the 
goals that we must achieve if Western Europe is 
to remain free from Soviet imperialist domination? 


That reflection on the practices of their businessmen 
was too much for Italy’s “patriotic? Communists to 
stomach. They accused the United States of “dealing 
with Italy as a colony.” They staged demonstrations 
of protest. They insisted in Parliament that the Gov- 
ernment do something about Mr. Dayton’s interfer- 
ence “in the delicate problem of relations between 
citizens and representatives of national activities.” 
Under no circumstances must any foreigner dare to 
criticize the capitalistic exploitation of Italian workers 
and consumers! Italian businessmen, who also smarted 
under Mr. Dayton’s remarks, must have been embar- 
rassed by this unexpected support. They might be 
more than embarrassed if they considered that the 
Communist attack on Mr. Dayton may have been 
motivated by something besides a desire to turn Ital- 
ians against the United States. Maybe the Communists 
are also angry at Mr. Dayton because, for their own 
dark designs, they want exploitation to continue. In 
that event, their support of Italy’s industrialists is not 
nearly so funny as it seems. 
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What's our policy on foreign loans? 

Chunky little Viadko Velebit, the Partisan chieftain, 
flown to Cairo in August, 1943 to sell Tito to Winston 
Churchill, is off on an equally important trip to Wash- 
ington. He is to plead Yugoslavia’s need of “extra- 
ordinary assistance from abroad,” a description taken 
from Tito’s request of October 2 for U.S. Government 
aid. The amount expected was put at $105 million on 
October 19 by Tito’s Ambassador Vladimir Popovitch, 
the diplomat who as recently as June 1 characterized 
our foreign policy as “imperialist.” In the past two 
years Tito has already received $55 million from our 
Export-Import Bank and $22.4 million more from Great 
Britain. A current offer of a $200-million loan from 
the World Bank is $100 million short of what Tito 
wants, “a high Yugoslavia source” told the Belgrade 
United Press Correspondent on October 22. All of this 
adds up to an impressive amount of money to buy the 
loyalty of a gangster who has no choice except to play 
ball with the West. Though the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Relations has demanded that the 
U.S. Government “rescind the proposed loan of ECA 
funds to Spain [the $62.5-million loan voted by the 
Senate 65 to 10 on August 1 and passed by the House 
165 to 90 on August 25] until civil and religious rights 
... have been restored in that country,” no Baptist out- 
cry against the loan to tyrant Tito has been heard. 
Nor have the ten major Jewish organizations whose 
joint statement on August 12 opposed any loan to “this 
ruthless dictator” (Franco) been heard opposing the 
proud oppressor of Yugoslavia’s peasants and workers, 
the self-confessed true-blue Marxist leader, Tito. We'd 
like to know what explanation these organizations— 
and the Truman Administration, too—have for cold- 
shouldering Franco and cuddling up to Tito. 


Israel’s financial crisis 

Another country is seeking American cash—the tiny 
State of Israel, already the recipient of a $100-million 
U. S. Export-Import Bank loan. The doubling of the 
young nation’s population in two years, the falling off 
of gifts from the United States (see “Turning Point in 
Jewish Philanthropy” by Hal Lehrman in Commen- 
tary for September) and the necessity of building 
productive plants explain Israel’s need of $1.5 billion 
by 1953, as announced in mid-August by Premier 
David Ben Gurion. The financial crisis drew American 
Jewish leaders to a conference in Jerusalem, where 
Premier Ben Gurion formally renounced all claims 
to the loyalty of Jews of the Diaspora, insisting that 
“we have no desire to interfere in any way with the 
internal affairs of Jewish communities abroad.” The 
financial crisis also had much to do with the fall of 
Ben Gurion’s coalition cabinet on October 15. Conces- 
sions demanded by business groups in the administra- 
tion of the rationing program evoked the counter- 
demand of the Orthodox religious bloc for strict Sab- 
bath observance laws and rabbinical contro] of mar- 
riage and divorce as the price of their remaining in 
the Government. The financial crisis is responsible for 
the session of the National Planning Conference for 
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Israel and Jewish Rehabilitation to be held in Wash- 
ington October 26-27, with Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder among the speakers. A request for 
an American grant-in-aid to Israel, to supplement 
present philanthropic gifts and a projected $1 billion 
Israeli bond issue, is expected to come from the Con- 
ference. Already American politicians are advocating 
that our Government extend such aid. Senators Doug- 
las (D., Ill.) and Brewster (R., Me.), issued a joint 
statement to that effect on October 22. House Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack (D. Mass.), at a recep- 
tion in his honor at Temple B’nai Moshe, Brighton, 
Mass., on October 17, saw Israel as a proper “bene- 
ficiary of funds expended in aiding democratic na- 
tions.” It is not known whether Mr. McCormack sees 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel or—as the 1948 
Democratic Platform pledges—an_internationalized 
city. (How much of the $100-million Export-Import 
Bank loan to Israel has actually been disbursed? The 
Bank’s report for January-June, 1950, lists $32 million 
as disbursed, and $67.8 million as still credited, as of 
June 30. The American Jewish Committee reports that 
by June 30 a total of $57.6 million had been given to 
Israel, but goods valuing only $39 million had been 
shipped. ) 


The Communist situation in Malaya 

The hot war in Malaya, the world’s largest producer 
of natural rubber, is a perfect example of how several 
thousand Communist guerillas can keep a definitely 
anti-Communist Southeast Asian country in turmoil. 
Since June, 1948 small, tightly organized bands of 
kill-and-run bandits have terrorized Malaya’s popula- 
tion of 5 million. Though extremely successful in their 
guerilla efforts, they have been unable to force the 
Communist ideal on the local population. On the con- 
trary, the Malays, who number some 2.2 million, look 
upon the China-born Communists as a foreign impor- 
tation. The 1.8 million Malayan Chinese have formed 
the Malayan Chinese Association, whose purpose is to 
resist Communist aggression. The rest of the popula- 
tion, made up of various Asiatic and European minor- 
ities, has no stomach for the Red campaign of murder, 
intimidation and extortion. The persistence of the 
Communist terroristic activity has been due to two 
factors. First, four-fifths of Malaya’s 50,580 square 
miles consist of dense jungle where often you can’t see 
anything over fifteen feet away from you. From its 
depths, using hide-outs familiar to them since the 
days of Japanese occupation, the Communists can 
spring to attack with little prospect of being seen in 
advance. Secondly, there are about 400,000 Malayan 
Chinese “squatters” living in isolated areas on the 
jungle’s edge. These people left the idle tin mines and 
rubber estates during the Japanese occupation in 
search of land to clear and cultivate. They make easy 
prey for the guerillas. As the Malayan Government 
sees it, the solution to the whole Communist problem 
can be wrapped up in one vast resettlement program 
aimed at bringing protection and security to these 
unfortunate “squatters.” 
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This writer has received from the Research Director 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report a 
letter commenting on some remarks made here (Am. 
10/7) on the increasing tautness in the operation of 
governmental business. Part of it may be quoted here: 

You skirt another matter of interest to us, the 

present method of handling the rearmament pro- 

gram as opposed to past methods. I do not believe 
that at any time in our modern history has the 

Nation used the normal agencies of Government 

to meet a crisis of this sort. Both in World War I 

and in World War II an alphabet soup of tem- 

porary agencies was created. . . . Now, however, 

a real attempt is being made to use the regular 

machinery mI Government for this purpose. Our 

principal hope is that no debacle occurs in ma- 
terial allocations, manpower, etc., so that the Con- 
gress and the President will fall back on the cus- 
tomary “ninety-day-wonder” type of agency. So 
far as I note, your column is the only one that has 
spotted this fundamental improvement. 
Let me echo the hope that the National Production 
Authority and the Office of Defense Manpower will 
justify the expectations of those who have been cam- 
paigning for keeping even emergency operations with- 
in the regular Departments. No one can forget the 
dreaful backing and filling in 1940-1941 and the re- 
sulting hodge-podge of agencies succeeding each other 
with bewildering rapidity. The defense effort suffered 
exceedingly from makeshift expediencies. 

The latest agency to be set up is the Office of De- 
fense Manpower, and it is an integral part of the 
Labor Department, with the Secretary appointing its 
head. Moreover, Secretary Tobin took a career man, 
Robert C. Goodwin, for the job. He will have power 
to set his own criteria for plans and policies in the 
use of the national working force. Thus the “chain of 
command” from the President on down is maintained, 
and yet operations are decentralized. 

This new agency, along with the NPA, is a sharp 
reminder that, under the stress of threatened war, 
we are entering on a period of planned economy. It 
will be only partially planned, however, and the sig- 
nals for it will be called by a Republican, Alan Valen- 
tine, as Administrator of Economic Stabilization. 

In fact, the Government is making the rather daring 
experiment of attempting to keep up production for 
civilian uses while meeting the needs of the armed 
forces. However, restrictions on steel and aluminum 
will make some differences in the amount of “hard” 
goods offered for sale. If somebody will only find out 
for us what has caused the inflation of prices, we will 
be all set. As usual, everybody seems to have a differ- 
ent diagnosis of what has caused inflation, and hence 
a different remedy. Too many economic doctors are as 
bad as too many medical doctors. 

Wicrrip Parsons 
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The Catholic Economic Association will hold its ninth 
annual meeting in Chicago on December 27, in con- 
junction with the convention of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

>» Negro girls who wish to train as nurses are now ac- 
cepted in 330 schools. In 1941, only 42 schools were 
open to them—28 of these were for Negroes only. Of 
some 10,000 Negro graduate nurses in the U. S., only 
2,000 now belong to the National Association of Col- 
ored Graduate Nurses, which is therefore disbanding, 
according to an announcement on October 20 by Mrs. 
Mabel K. Staupers, the Association’s president. Negro 
nurses, she said, “have been leaving us fast and going 
to the American Nurses Association; which is what we 
want them to do.” 

» Cross Currents, a new quarterly review edited and 
published by Catholic laymen, aims to bring together 
“material of deeply Christian inspiration that con- 
fronts the problems raised by the advances of modern 
thought.” It reprints or translates articles from out-of- 
the-way or foreign sources. Address: 420 W. 118th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. Single copies, $1; $3 per year. 
>» More than 700 airline employes in the greater New 
York area, representing twenty-five domestic and for- 
eign airlines, have formed the St. Theresa’s Guild of 
Airline Employes. The Guild held its first annual Mass 
and Communion breakfast on Sunday, October 22. 

» Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn., conducted by 
the Jesuits, presents a weekly Monday-evening pro- 
gram over radio station WICC, Bridgeport, Conn. On 
this program, “Fairfield University Interprets the 
News,” students and faculty discuss current events in 
the light of a Christian philosophy of life. 

> For the “Separation of Church and State” file: On 
October 22 Republican campaign headquarters in New 
York City released a letter from Rev. Norman Vincent 
Peale of the Marble Collegiate Church in that city, 
urging ministers to support the Dewey-Hanley ticket. 
Wrote Mr. Peale: “As you know, Joe R. Hanley, candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate, is an ordained minister who 
has served his church and state for almost fifty 
years... ." 

» As a tailpiece to Rev. John P. Delaney’s article (pp. 
1382-134 of this issue) on the Dialog Mass at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, we note the encouraging 
report on the progress of the Church in the Islands 
given by Rev. John F. Hurley, S.J., in a Mission Sun- 
day sermon at Newark, N. J. Father Hurley, secretary 
general of the Catholic Welfare Organization (the 
Philippines’ NCWC), reported a rise in the number 
of vocations, a 100-per-cent increase in Catholic school 
enrollments since the war, a greater devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist, the creaticn of new dioceses and 
vicariates. Of the twenty-one Filipine bishops, seven- 
teen are native-born Filipinos. C.K. 
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Save the Genocide Convention! 


Among all the nations of the world only Soviet Russia 
and her satellites now stand accused of genocide, the 
mass destruction of national, ethnical, racial or re- 
ligious groups. 

Ever since the UN General Assembly voted on Dec. 
11, 1946 to organize cooperation among states to pre- 
vent and punish that crime, the Soviets have been 
working in a dozen devious ways to prevent final adop- 
tion of a genocide convention. 

On November 20, 1947, for example, the Soviet rep- 
resentative on the Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee caught his colleagues napping in late afternoon, 
and slipped over a booby-trapped resolution. The 
Committee voted to recommend that the Assembly ask 
the Economic and Social Council whether a separate 
Genocide Convention was necessary at all. Would it 
not be advisable to treat the so-called crime of geno- 
cide in connection with the codification of the Nurem- 
berg decisions? 

The Russian resolution would have killed the Gen- 
ocide Convention as originally conceived by the As- 
sembly in 1946. The Nuremberg decisions did not 
cover genocide committed in time of peace. When the 
danger was pointed out to Senhor Aranha, President 
of the Assembly, he acted with unprecedented dis- 
patch. Within twelve hours the Legal Committee’s 
resolution was brought to a vote in plenary session 
and defeated. 

The USSR voted for the Genocide Convention De- 
cember 9, 1948, but only after denouncing it. A year 
later, Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin came up from 
Washington and, while signing the Convention, pre- 
sented a protocol providing that Russia should not be 
subject to the International Court and that the Con- 
vention be extended to non-self-governing territories. 
This latter was not so much a reservation as a demand 
for renegotiation of the whole Convention. 

Last July Bulgaria, a Soviet satellite, attached the 
Panyushkin reservation when it ratified the Convention. 
Shortly thereafter the United Kingdom submitted a 
memorandum asking for a legal opinion on the matter 
of reservations to international conventions. We might 
note here that the British delegation has never been 
friendly to the Genocide Convention. It sided with 
the Soviets in their abortive attempt to kill the Con- 
vention in 1947, and in Paris in 1948 contended that 
the Nuremberg decisions had made it unnecessary. 
The British memorandum on the legal interpretation 
of reservations has played directly into the hands of 
the Soviet genocidists. 

The Secretary-General of the UN, with what seemed 
alacrity, submitted that memorandum to the current 
Assembly. Its Legal Committee voted on October 20 
to recommend to the Assembly that both the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and the International Law Com- 
mission be asked for advisory opinions on the effect 
of reservations on treaties. This, as we warned last 
week (Am. 10/28, p. 94), would freeze the Conven- 
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tion for at least a year and jeopardize ratification by 
the U. S. Senate. 

Heretofore, the Secretary-General has followed a 
simple procedure with regard to reservations. A state 
which ratifies with reservations may become a party 
to a convention if the states which have already rati- 
fied do not object to the reservations. Under this pro- 
cedure the Bulgarian ratification would have simply 
been rejected, since several of the ratifying states have 
objected to it. 

During the debate in the Legal Committee several 
delegations, including our own, suggested that this 
procedure be continued until a legal opinion could be 
obtained from the International Law Commission. But 
the committee, yielding to insistent Soviet and British 
pressure, adopted a resolution which omits any pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary-General to accept rati- 
fications with reservations between now and the next 
Assembly. Moreover, it asks whether only states which 
have ratified are entitled to raise objections, or whether 
those states which have signed but not ratified may 
also do so. 

Suppose that the Assembly approved this resolution 
and that within the next year the U.S. Senate ratified 
the Convention with the reservations attached by the 
McMahon subcommittee. The USSR, a signatory 
though not a ratifying state, might then object. The 
Secretary-General, while the question was pending, 
would be powerless to accept the U.S. ratification. He 
would have to say: “I do not know whether or not 
Russia has the right to object. Hence I cannot accept 
the ratification until a decision is handed down.” The 
resolution adopted by the Legal Committee would 
therefore give the Soviet Union a temporary veto over 
the action of the Senate of the United States. 

It is not too late, fortunately, to save the situation. 
The Assembly overrode its Legal Committee on the 
Genocide Convention in 1947. It can override it again 
in 1950. 

We suggest that the Assembly direct the Secretary- 
General 1) to ask the International Law Commission 
to press the study of treaties in general and reserva- 
tions thereto; 2) to continue, in the interim, to treat 
reservations as he has in the past, or adopt the more 
lenient Pan-American system. 

Fifteen more nations are reported to be ready to 
join the twenty-two which have ratified the Genocide 
Convention. Thousands of civic and religious organi- 
zations in this country are poised for another appeal 
to the Senate urging early ratification. Unless this 
attempt to give the Soviets another veto is thwarted, 
the Genocide Convention will freeze to death. 
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Our record indebtedness 


Did you know that the richest nation in the world is 
at the same time the most heavily debt-laden? 

By common consent the United States is easily the 
richest country in the world. It is also, according to a 
recent report of the Department of Commerce, the 
most heavily burdened with debt. 

As of December 31, 1949, the total net public and 
private debt of the United States reached a record- 
breaking $442 billion. Of that enormous sum, the net 
public debt made up a little more than half, thus con- 
tinuing a trend which started in 1943. (Before that 
time the private debt always exceeded the net public 
debt.) The Federal Government owed $218.5 billion, 
and the State and local governments another $18 bil- 
lion. The remaining $205.5 billion was owed by private 
organizations and individuals. 

Looked at superficially, a debt of this magnitude 
would seem to be the prelude to bankruptcy. In 
reality, it is no such thing, of course, and the reason 
is that we are the richest of all nations. The individuals 
and organizations who owe somewhat more than $200 
billion are the same ones who last year had an income 
in excess of $200 billion. If they wish to mortgage their 
future by borrowing money to expand production, to 
build homes, to buy refrigerators and television sets, 
that is a privilege which is well within their financial 
resources. Far from being a sign of bankruptcy, the 
very act of borrowing is in such circumstances a vote 
of confidence in their future and in the future of the 
country. 

Similarly, whatever else the huge public debt sig- 
nifies, it does not mean that the United States has 
fallen into desperate financial straits. If it did, the 
American dollar would not remain, as it does remain, 
the most valued and sought-for currency in the world. 
In a money economy especially, debt is a relative 
thing. To be appreciated properly, it must always be 
compared with the income and resources of the debtor. 

That is not to say that our total debt, public and 
private, offers any reason for complacency. Even the 
richest nation in the world can over-extend itself. 
While it cannot be said with mathematical precision 
where the danger point lies, that there is a danger 
point, no one doubts—no one, that is, who is on even 
slight speaking terms with history. A prudent people 
will put on the brakes long before the danger point is 
reached. That is what the Government is doing at the 
moment, with its curbs on installment buying and 
mortgage credit, and its announced intention to pay 
for the Korean war and rearmament program “as we 
go.” 

All this means is that for the immediate future many 
people will be obliged to live strictly within their in- 
comes. As a result their standard of living will fall 
somewhat. 


It would be wrong to blow up the sacrifice involved 
in this development to the proportions of martyrdom. 
On the contrary, the new restrictions on credit have 
salutary aspects which any citizen motivated by Chris- 


tian principles can appreciate. Though buying on 
credit is in many cases justified, we must not ignore 
the possibility of grave abuses. The family which 
habitually mortgages its future to enjoy luxuries and 
semi-luxuries has forgotten that frugality and self- 
discipline and temperance have a place in the Chris- 
tian scheme of things. There is some evidence that a 
good many families have forgotten this. For such 
families the Government’s new curbs on credit can 
become the occasion for developing a saner outlook on 
life and more conservative habits of spending. Looked 
at in this way, they merit the support of all con- 
scientious citizens. 


Britain sponsors Red China 


Ever since the Communist horde overran China, the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States 
have been at loggerheads on the problem of Chinese 
communism. Tension first began !ast January, when 
the British recognized the Red regime in order to 
protect their business interests, thereby jeopardizing 
the possibility of a united Western front against the 
Communist threat. For the same crass, commercial 
reasons they are now doing their best to admit Red 
China to the UN. 

On October 20 Sir Frank Soskice, speaking before 
the General Assembly’s Special Political Committee, 
practically proposed the immediate seating of Com- 
munist China. The Committee is currently engaged in 
drafting a set of rules to determine the right of repre- 
sentation in the UN when that right is claimed by two 
governments of the same country. Once a state has be- 
come a member of the organization, said the British 
delegate, then any regime which controls the state or 
a large part of it and has the obedience of the majority, 
should be seated. 

Ernest A. Gross, United States delegate, taking his 
cue from the Cuban counter-proposal of Dr. F. V. 
Garcia Amador, pointed out that such an oversimpli- 
fied solution to the problem of Chinese representation 
in the UN disregarded a regime’s willingness to carry 
out the obligations of the UN Charter. Said Mr. Gross: 

If one regime upholds the UN and the other re- 

gime defies it, if one condemns aggression and the 

other supports aggression, I do not see how mor- 

ality and justice would permit one to utterly dis- 

regard these facts and ignore them as irrelevant. 
Sound common sense compels the conclusion that the 
admission of Red China, which has already openly 
defied the UN, is not going to further the purpose of 
that organization, i. e., to promote world peace. 

How much actual help Red China gave the North 
Korean Communists is not known. One has only to 
recall the recent mouthings of Chou En-lai, Chinese 
Communist Minister for Foreign Affairs, to determine 
where the sympathies of his regime lay during the 
Korean war. Red China would not stand by, said Chou, 
and watch the rout of the North Korean army. Chou 
did stand by and watch a demoralized Communist 
army break for the Manchurian border. But the mean- 
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ing of his boast will probably not become clear until 
a relative peace is restored in Korea. Most political 
and military commentators are convinced that the 
new, unified Korea is in for a long period of bitter 
guerilla warfare, which would be impossible without 
help from the Mao regime. 

The British position is inconsistent. They were in- 
strumental in passing a UN resolution to restrain Syng- 
man Rhee’s authority in North Korea until the UN 
could find out whether a united Korea would accept 
him. But they have made no such suggestion as re- 
gards Red China, where it is even more in order. Has 
the UN the authority to determine who is to rule in 
one country and not in another? The resolution estab- 
lished a precedent inasmuch as it laid down the norms 
for dealing with the government of a country after a 
war between two factions. Therefore, at least in theory, 
the UN should send a commission to sponsor free elec- 
tions in China. By the same token it has the right to 
learn at first hand whether the Peiping regime intends 
to abide by the UN Charter. 

Since the Peiping regime has shown consistent dis- 
regard for the principles and directives of the UN, it 
should be compelled to prove that it means to live up 
to the Charter before it is seated. 


The Jew in the new Germany 


The Communists have a “line” for every situation. 
How this line operates was indicated by Mrs. Caroline 
K. Simon, a member of the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. On October 17, address- 
ing Jewish leaders from fifty cities at a national execu- 
tive meeting of the American Jewish Committee in 
Chicago, Mrs. Simon warned that the Communist 
strategy was “to fuse in the public mind the word 
‘Communist’ with with the names of minority groups,” 
such as Jews, Negroes and the foreign-born. “The 
myth Communists are trying to sell is that the so- 
called minority groups are with them agninst the rest 
of the country.” Where people are hostile to these 
groups, the Reds will sharpen these antagonisms and 
thus undermine a country’s resistance to the Soviet 
propaganda drive. 

Our fear lest Germany become another Korea makes 
us concerned over the skillful use that the Communists 
can make of a recrudescence of anti-Jewish feeling in 
that country. Once the Germans can be led again to 
believe that no democratic solution can be found to 
the differences which arise between the (now very 
small) Jewish minority and their neighbors, the 
ground will be prepared for the Communist conviction 
that no solution of anything can be obtained without 
violent revolution. A peaceful Western Germany, in 
which Protestants and Catholics, Jews and Christians, 
live and work together in harmony, is a disaster from 
the Kremlin’s point of view. 

Warnings against a mere policy of avoiding con- 
tacts with members of minority groups were poignant- 
ly expressed last August, when Elliot E. Cohen, editor 
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of Commentary, spoke to a German audience of nearly 
a thousand in West Berlin. Mr. Cohen was introduced 
as “the first American Jew to speak in Berlin since the 
war, on the relations of Germans and Jews.” The 
speaker was deeply concerned about the “silence” the 
Germans had preserved up to the present regarding 
the terrible crimes committed against the Jews. He de- 
clared: 

The dialog between German and Jew must begin. 

... The dialog cannot be avoided and it must not 

be avoided. .. . The dead are dead, but that which 

killed them—the evil germs of race hatred and 
planned mass extermination that Hitler loosed— 
still stalks the earth, and unless we learn how to 
destroy it, it will destroy us. 
The elimination of anti-Semitism is certainly not 
helped by ignoring the voices that have been and are 
being raised in Germany against it. Protestant and 
Catholic church organizations as well as government 
spokesmen and political leaders have on many occa- 
sions condemned it. Groups devoted to combating 
racial and religious discrimination have been called 
into being, some of them acting on a definitely re- 
ligious basis. 

Neither is the cause aided by passing over the very 
real difficulties of the German situation. According 
to a careful study made by the Catholic monthly, 
Frankfurter Hefte, the task of combating anti-Semi- 
tism in Germany is complicated by the prominence of 
Jews among the various occupation authorities, by 
the absence of effective liberal groups, and by the ebb 
in German intellectual life as a consequence of the 
Hitler regime. The danger of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many lies not in its existence, says this estimate, but 
in the relative fewness and weakness of the forces 
combating it. 

From the side of the United States two quite feas- 
ible lines of action would seem to promise substantial 
aid to the forces in Germany opposing anti-Semitism. 
One would be the continued demonstration, through 
exchanges and conferences, of the very great successes 
achieved in this country through various types of inter- 
group organization, especially on a religious basis. The 
other would be a much better appreciation by Amer- 
icans of all kinds, including the various leading Jewish 
groups in the United States, of the position taken by 
German Christians, Catholic and Protestant alike, on 
the subject of religious instruction and church-related 
schools. Such an appreciation might greatly allay the 
suspicion that Jews, as a group, intend to thwart the 
attempts of Christians to keep their religion an effec- 
tive social factor. If Jews make it clear that their ideal 
is a secularized society, they will inevitably find them- 
selves opposed by Christians on many basic public is- 
sues. 

Great as are the obstacles to combating German 
anti-Semitism, they are not insuperable, and we can 
lend a hand in helping to overcome them. The terrible 
pressure of communism in European countries is mere- 
ly a reminder of what is in itself an obvious and sacred 
duty. 
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The problems of 


victory in Korea 
Leonard M. Bertsch 








Tue PAST WEEK has witnessed the effective elimi- 
nation of the organized Communist military forces in 
all of Korea, and the at least temporary disappearance 
of the Kim I] Sung regime. The question of the future 
of Korea is therefore upon us. The short period imme- 
diately preceding the crossing of the Parallel witnessed 
frantic efforts by the Communist bloc, and corollary 
attempts by India and other friendly states, to safe- 
guard North Korea from invasion. The operations of 
the former were based on the awareness that annihila- 
tion of the Kim JI] Sung regime would weaken the 
Communist drive both in Asia and in Europe. The 
Nehru viewpoint, on the other hand, appeared to rest 
on the conviction that the North Korean state must 
be saved from extinction, lest too complete a defeat 
bring about direct Chinese or Russian participation. 

Premier Nehru’s request for an American promise 
to remain south of the artificial border ran counter to 
the logic of the military situation. The granting of this 
extraordinary sanctuary would have given the aggres- 
sors space and time to regroup and to be rearmed by 
their Communist friends. It would have set up in- 
superable obstacles to UN efforts to re-establish peace 
in the South, for the re-establishment of peace requires 
the disarming of such aggressor forces as might pro- 
vide a nucleus for renewed attack. 

Military logic was fortified in its conclusions by 
other considerations, emotional and pragmatic. The 
end of the Southern campaign left thousands of 
American prisoners of war unaccounted for. At the 
same time, it presented the picture of vast numbers of 
Korean kidnapees—perhaps even the twenty thousand 
total cited by the press—carried away with the retreat- 
ing armies, in the reborn tradition of a millennium ago. 
The habitual Communist murder of prisoners (pre- 
saged by the mass slaughter of Polish officers eleven 
years before) had roused reasonable demands for 
punishment, which would go unheeded if peace were 
to leave the Northern regime intact. Moreover, the 
Parallel as a political boundary had no economic, 
ethnic or geographic basis, and had never been recog- 
nized by either group as possessing political validity. 

There never was much danger of direct Chinese or 
Russian involvement. Communist tactics are essen- 
tially pragmatic, and Communists are not given to 
impulsive gestures. Neither Peiping nor Moscow will 
be endangered if UN troops stand on the Yalu and the 
Tumen instead of only at the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
Neither position could constitute a possible military 
springboard for attack further into the Asiatic main- 


The problems of peace in Korea threaten to be as 
baffling as those of war. Mr. Bertsch, who was in 
Korea (1945-48) as political analyst to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Government and political adviser to the U.S 
Commanding General and the U.S.-USSR Joint Com- 
mission, offers an analysis of the task that will con- 
front the UN in rebuilding a free, prosperous Korea. 


land. It must even remain doubtful whether we could 
defend Korea in the event of full-scale war. 

Mao Tse-tung has enough insoluble problems at 
home. Ancient and modern despots sometimes found 
foreign war a desirable means of evading domestic 
criticism. The Communist lords have no such wasteful 
need upon them. Already at chronic war with their 
subjects, they find direct suppression an adequate tool, 
and diversion relatively unnecessary. 

The American friends of Chinese communism, who 
include a number in high places, will continue to argue 
the need for compromise. They will continue to be 
unembarrassed by the mutual inconsistency of their 
various arguments. On one occasion, they inform us 
that Mao is a friend, to be cajoled and coaxed by 
kindly compromise; on the next, that he is an enemy 
to be feared and placated by the avoidance of contact 
with his frontiers and the award of a seat within the 
very world organization to whose destruction his cause 
is dedicated. Only one constant thread runs in the 
shuttle of their loom: whatever is the current aim of 
Mao’s design becomes for them what American inter- 
est and duty also demand. 

For these reasons, among others, the Nehru request 
could not be given serious consideration. Disappointed 
in this stage of events, the Cominform bloc shifted its 
efforts to engineer a peace by compromise. The answer 
to this proposal is that the past five years have proven 
beyond all doubt the suicidal unwisdom of accepting 
communism within the fabric of state. 

There could be no peace based on coalition or com- 
promise between North and South. The puppet regime 
must be required to yield to the United Nations the 
full power to reconstruct government in the North. 
It had never possessed a moral] claim to govern. It was 
an alien creation, called into being against the will of 
its victims and in defiance of the United Nations. 
It has now expended itself in an act of unmitigated 
aggression. 

For a number of reasons, it was fruitless to hope 
for a Communist surrender before the time of actual 
military collapse. Such regimes have no capacity for 
negotiation in good faith, even in dissolution. The 
Communist carpetbaggers will have no scruples about 
the degree of destruction to be invoked by continued 
resistance in a lost cause. They will indeed welcome 
the greater destruction as complicating the problems 
of reconstruction. 

As for the people of the North, the ramp community 
which remains after the great exodus is fundamentally 

malleable. It will accept any regime. Out of an origi- 
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nal population of somewhat less than ten millions, 
somewhere in the vicinity of four millions have dis- 
appeared in death, flight or Siberian slavery. 

Possibly the most violent resistance is to be con- 
templated from the veterans of the Eighth Route 
Army, who may resent the prospect of eviction from 
their rich, stolen lands in the Yalu Valley. More prob- 
ably, these will join in the retreat across the border, 
secure in the confidence that new victims will be 
found elsewhere. 

The United Nations will probably disregard the 
windy malevolence of Chou En-lai, Red China’s For- 
eign Minister, and will proceed to a substantive so- 
lution of the Korean problem. None seems forthcoming 
in the immediate future. Meanwhile, present history 
and future patterns will be made in the least desirable 
manner, by spot decisions in the field. 

During the months since June, when the future of 
Korea ought to have been decided upon on a high 
level of Allied statesmanship, the Truman Adminis- 
tration has expressed the view that the future of Korea 
was a UN problem. This disingenuous device has be- 
come increasingly useful for the avoidance or at least 
the postponement of difficult decisions. The United 
States should have advanced a constructive proposal 
months ago. 

The British plan, which has gathered support, calls 
for a new government, based on nation-wide elections. 
Implicitly it assumes the partial by-passing of the 
claims of the present Southern government. It is 
known that British and dominion authorities hold little 
regard for Syngman Rhee and would prefer to see him 
eliminated from the Korean picture. Their distaste is 
soundly based upon the thorough reporting of the 
Canadian, Australian and Indian delegates to the UN 
Commissions, both temporary and permanent. These 
delegations have long since come to the conclusion 
that the “democracy” of the Rhee machine left a great 
deal to be desired. 

This British view won a partial victory in the 
October 12 vote of the Interim Committee of the UN 
Commission on Korea disallowing the jurisdiction of 
the Republic of South Korea over the North. Mr. Rhee 
had hoped that by leaving some 100 seats vacant in the 
National Assembly he could automatically become 
President of a unified Korea by the simple expedient 
of holding elections in the North to fill these vacant 
seats, leaving his regime intact while extending its 
authority. What efforts he will make to defy the very 
organization which saved his country remain to be 
seen. As I will point out later on, the need of recon- 
stituting the Korean Republic derives from new con- 
ditions in the South as well as in the North. 

The position of the State Department, while unclear 
to the public and possibly also to itself, appears to 
favor the indirect retention of Rhee control, presum- 
ably in the name of consistency, and in the interests 
of simplifying the immediate problem. A course based 
on such retention has the merit of avoiding for the 
present the difficult evolution of a more complicated 
formula. 
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The profound difference between the Department's 
official attitude towards Rhee and its attitude towards 
Chiang Kai-shek, his friend and _ political mentor, 
would provide a subject for an interesting study, 
Syngman Rhee’s critics have been given to labeling 
him a Fascist. The application of the term to him is an 
error. Rhee’s political philosophy is not Fascist; 
it is, rather, Bourbon, with Confucian trimmings and 
American protective coloration. Essentially a simple, 
vain and stubborn man, he is constitutionally incapa- 
ble of understanding that disagreement with his own 
views can arise from anything but malice in the critic. 

How did Rhee, elected President by the National 
Assembly in 1948 for a four-year term, ever gain 
control in the first place? The incapacity of military 
men—in this case Americans—to understand social 
problems contributed to his seizure of power, but it 
was not the solitary cause. The true parentage of South 
Korea’s unfortunate choice of leadership was more 
complex. It has to do with the tragic impulse which 
leads politically backward peoples, through inexperi- 
ence, to channel their unfulfilled aspirations through 
leaders whose character makes democratic achieve- 
ment still less probable. 

Thus far, in all the discussion about rebuilding 
Korea, there has been a studied avoidance of one of 
the major questions, which is the extent to which it is 
possible to have honest elections without the prior 
careful neutralization of the police forces. In the 
North, at least, this would mean a substantial delay 
after the dismantling of the present agencies of state. 

In the South, the past two years have seen consid- 
erable erratic progress in the art of self-government. 
This has been the more remarkable in the light of the 
fact that Korea’s past gives no traditions of self- 
government except on the village scale. It is still more 
remarkable, since the progress has been made over 
the determined and powerful opposition of the Execu- 
tive. Lest it seem that undue importance is here at- 
tached to the character and personality of the Execu- 
tive, it may again be pointed out that in Asia, even 
more than in the European world, there exists a 
natural tendency to identify the government with the 
individuality of its chief officer. 

Even before the Soviet attack, Syngman Rhee had 
received from the United States, through Ambassador 
Muccio, an open and unprecedented rebuke for his 
overt efforts to suspend the safeguards of the consti- 
tution. He had taken every opportunity to demonstrate 
contempt for the United Nations Commission, under 
whose guidance limited independence had been 
achieved. This contempt had taken the tangible form 
of habitual harassment and frequent unreasonable 
arrest of UN Korean personnel. Rhee had amassed a 
formidable record for the imprisonment of National 
Assemblymen, who were his superiors in Korean con- 
stitutional law. Assemblymen had been summarily ar- 
rested for such extraordinary offenses as petitioning 
the UN Commission, proposing the lawful reimposi- 
tion of curbs on the executive power as originally 
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agreed, or criticizing the maladministration of state 
assets by the entrenched kin of Cabinet officials. 

In an Assembly which had overwhelmingly voted 
for Rhee for President only a few months before, 
naked police power was required to coerce the two- 
thirds of the house into abstaining from any vote on 
the proposal to make the Cabinet answerable to the 
Assembly. Even before the elections of May, 1950, the 
Assemblymen had become fully 
aware that they had elected a King 
Stork among the frogs. The elections 
of May 30, which were relatively 
free, constituted a sweeping con- 
demnation of the Rhee program of 
personal rule. 

It would appear to be clear be- 
yond argument that American policy 
should aim at making effective that 
pepular judgment. Permitting the 
exigencies of a wartime strengthen- 
ing of the executive to be exploited 
by Syngman Rhee would mean that 
all criticism would now be silenced 
as being Communist-inspired, and 
that new controls would be thrown 
into Rhee’s battle for absolutism. 
The extension or consolidation of 
Rhee control would signify the abandonment of 
America’s blood-bought moral prestige in Korea. 

Two primary obstacles stand in the way of the 
drastic solution which is morally necessary. "The first 
of these is the momentum of our past inertia. The sec- 
ond is the unfortunate American tendency to canonize 
prematurely our temporary allies. This has cost us 
dearly in the recent past. 

There is need for a United Nations decision calling 
upon the North Korean “People’s Government,” in the 
name of military defeat, and also upon the South 
Korean Assembly in the name of national unity, to 
surrender their powers to a UN Commission which 
shall have the power and the duty of creating a new 
state. 

For obvious reasons, such a commission should be 
predominantly Asiatic in character, and should, if pos- 
sible, have the services of K. P. S. Menon. Mr. Menon, 
of India, was educated at Madras Christian College 
and Oxford University, and has had long experience 
in the Indian civil service and in political affairs, at 
home and in China. He was a member of the UN 
Temporary Commission on Korea from 1947 to 1949. 
His instinctive understanding of the Korean scene is 
profound and unique and warmly human. Such a 
commission must also have the power of administering 
the government of the entire nation until the re-crea- 
tion of free and orderly government would permit 
the call for a Constituent Assembly. Provided that 
such a proposal were accompanied by clear guarantees 
of purely transitory control and economic assistance, 
and provided further that there were deliberate avoid- 
ance of the hated word “sintak” (guardianship), the 











proposal would be welcomed by all the Korean com- 
munity except the defeated enemy and the profit- 
minded political minority. 

The legal door to such a solution was left open by 
the 1948 recommendations of the UN Commission on 
Korea, approved by the UN General Assembly, that the 
new Southern state be recognized only on a pro tanto 
geographic basis, with the clear reservation of intent 
to pursue a more radical solution 
whenever circumstances would per- 
mit the reunion of the nation. 

A further legal basis, if one were 
needed, would lie in the fact that 
the South Korean temporary govern- 
ment, in constitutional theory, was 
based primarily upon its Assembly, 
of which its President was the crea- 
ture. Only a minority of that assem- 
bly exists today. Anti-Rhee circles 
among Koreans in America assert 
that facilities for escape were offered 
chiefly to those who were closer to 
his Administration. The Communists 
gave short shrift to most of the As- 
semblymen who fell into their hands. 
Others, whether from desire or co- 
ercion, have given varying degrees 
of support to the enemy, and have probably removed 
themselves from future political consideration. 

A Red Korean government-in-exile will probably be 
set up in Manchuria—in the Kanto region, north of 
the Yalu. From thence will no doubt come a directive 
to Reds in the South to carry on a long-lasting guer- 
ila warfare, on the familiar Balkan pattern. This will 
be led by veterans of the Eighth Route Army. 

The future of Korea presents the United Nations, 
and the United States as its chief sponsor and the 
UN’s chief instrument in successfully repelling and 
even destroying the North Korean invaders, with a 
challenge of truly formidable proportions. I have 
pointed out the reasons which seem to require a basic 
reconstitution of Korea’s political system, in the light 
of the wholesale transformations which have taken 
place there. Not only the reunion of North and South, 
but the shifts in population, the changes in political 
sentiment and the disappearance of Assemblymen in 
the Republic call for changes that Syngman Rhee will 
try to resist. 

After the UN’s expenditures in military manpower, 
in equipment and in the proposed economic rehabili- 
tation, it will have to give birth in Korea to something 
better than Syngman Rhee’s regime. At the same time, 
the UN cannot, in the name of democracy, impose a 
regime of its own. What it must do, in a period of 
transition, is to nurture the conditions from which 
something better will arise. It can provide checks on 
political abuses. No one who knows Korea could say 
that all this will be easy. But there will be no excuse 
for repeating past mistakes. At least the general out- 
lines of what must be done are clear. 
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Teaching the 
Dialog Mass 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 





SEVERAL YEARS AGO (six, to be exact) I wrote 
an article for AMERICA suggesting a simple method 
by which priests might gradually introduce the Missa 
Recitata to their parishes, or, if you prefer, introduce 
their parishes to the Missa Recitata. 

As I remember it (I haven't a copy of the article), 
I suggested that a priest might preach on the Mass 
Sunday after Sunday, gradually give his parishioners 
an understanding of the different parts of the Mass 
and an eagerness to take a closer part in the offering 
of the Great Sacrifice. I think I suggested too that the 
introduction of the Missa Recitata might be a gradual 
thing, allowing the parishioners to answer first, let’s 
say, the Kyrie, then all the Dominus Vobiscums, then 
all the Aimens, then the smaller Latin phrases that run 
through the Mass, and so on until the Missa Recitata 
would be an accomplished fact in the parish. 

The general reaction to the article was good, but 
I still remember a long, long letter from one priest 
whom I happened to know personally. The letter I 
remember for the surprise its vicious bitterness caused 
me. I knew the priest as a rather gentle person and 
was shocked by the personal virulence of his attack 
on the article, on the whole idea of the Missa Recitata 
in the parish, on me personally. I think the root of his 
anger against me was that I had never run a parish 
or tried to introduce the Missa Recitata into any 
parish. 

He had a point there. I would have written a gentle 
answer to his letter, but the extreme bitterness of his 
outpouring left me too puzzled to write. I have, how- 
ever, never forgotten his letter and I have always had 
the hope that some day in some parish I might have 
an opportunity of proving, at least to myself, that the 
method I suggested could work. 

Well, I have had my opportunity and the method 
has worked—with a few extra twists that I have found 
necessary to add. A year ago last January, the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines moved to a new location in 
a place called Diliman about a half hour’s ride by car 
from Manila. With the University came about eight 
or nine hundred students to occupy the makeshift 
dormitories, and many faculty families and families of 
workers to occupy the makeshift homes. Since the 
nearest church is a few miles away, permission was 
readily granted for the use of an old army chapel 
on the grounds. It wasn’t much of a chapel. The roof 
leaked (and still does); it badly needed painting (the 
students and professors took care of that just before 
Christmas last year); every really heavy rain used to 
find us ankle-deep in water (a ditch all around the 
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The ink was hardly dry on the Japanese surrende; 
before Father Delaney, in October, 1945, left our 
staff to return to the Philippines. As chaplain to the 
Catholic students at the University of the Philip. 
pines, he continues his never-ending apostolate of the 
Mass. Here he resumes a discussion begun in 1945 
(Am. 1/13/45, p. 285; 2/24/45, p. 407). 


chapel, newly dug by the engineering students, has 
solved that). The altar was a rough table on a rougher 
platform. More than a year ago we had our own altar 
built and we have now what we, at least, consider a 
very beautiful sanctuary. The benches were tough on 
trousers and skirts and tougher still on knees, but 
recently we have passed a real parish milestone in the 
purchase of new benches. Trying to save money, 
we have not varnished the benches yet, but in the 
course of long and uninteresting sermons that | 
threaten to give, the parishioners by their squirming 
will put a nice polish on our new benches. Our dream, 
of course, is eventually a new chapel. Meantime, until 
the Lord makes that dream possible, we are happy 
with our chapel, very proud of it and what it means. 

What does it mean? It means one thing—the Mass. 
In the first days I gave them only one Mass on Sunday, 
but it was soon necessary to increase that to two and 
I very much fear and hope that in a short time we'll 
have to have three. Because of other work I could 
come out here for only one week-day Mass all through 
our first year and a half,then on First Fridays and First 
Saturdays, then for a novena before Christmas, then 
for daily Mass all through Lent. Now, thank God, 
we're having Mass every day. 

From the very start I asked one favor of my people: 
that they would not leave the chapel after Mass until 
I had left the sanctuary. They're nice people, and this 
courtesy to the Mass has become a matter of congrega- 
tional pride. In return I promised that I would work 
hard with them to beautify the chapel and that | 
would do my best to make the sermons not too long 
and as interesting as I possibly could. Naturally, the 
most interesting subject I know is the Mass. And all 
year long, Sunday after Sunday, I preached to them 
on the Mass until they grew very familiar with prayer 
after prayer in the Missal. 


At the end of a year and a half [ was still preaching 
on the Mass, and [I still had not been able to get into 
the Canon; so far, therefore, no Missa Recitata. Dur- 
ing vacation we had a smaller group in residence and 
I saw an opportunity to get a head start on this year's 
work. Last year we had initiated a Tuesday afternoon 
novena in honor of Our Lady of Fatima. We continued 
this during the vacations, and instead of giving a ser- 


mon at the novena I decided to start teaching the 


Missa Recitata. In four weeks, by using just about ten 
minutes of the novena, I succeeded in teaching them 
the entire Missa Recitata. It was easy, for they were 


enthusiastic. The first week I gave them the prayers | 


at the foot of the altar and the Kyrie and the Gloria. 
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Then the next day at Mass they joined me in those 
prayers. Week by week I gave them something new, 
until at the end of four weeks we were having a com- 
plete Missa Recitata at our daily Masses. 

When the school year started, about a month ago, 
I told them that we would have to stop the Missa 
Recitata at the daily Masses, for we have a large num- 
ber of Communions and I don’t want the daily Mass 
to run too long. The Mass is at six o'clock and some 
of the professors and students have to be in class by 
seven, and practically all of them by eight o'clock. 
Then an interesting thing happened. At first they 
stopped answering the prayers, then, very quietly at 
first, they started in again to answer the Latin. Very 
quietly—for they were evidently afraid that I would 
object. When I didn’t, the answers became louder 
and louder. There was not much I could do about it. 
They just like to answer the prayers, and it is their 
Mass as well as mine. 

Then they made another suggestion. I had been 
talking on the Mass in my Sunday sermons and had 
not completed the Mass. Why not give a series of 
lectures on the Mass at the beginning of the year and 
get through the Mass once and for all? 

A short time ago I acted on this suggestion. I offered 
them a series of lectures from Monday through Satur- 
day, from six to seven in the evening. Six full-hour 
lectures on the Mass. Actually each lecture ran longer 
than an hour, and for six evenings we had a chapel 
crowded with people who eagerly wanted to know 
more about the Mass. The lecture series was run dur- 
ing a week when some sort of typhoon was hovering 
over the neighborhood, and the rain kept pouring 
down day after day, night after night all week long, 
so that they were literally plowing through mud to 
get to the chapel and facing the risk of going back 
home in pouring rain, even “though it might not be 
raining on their arrival. Didn’t “y say they are nice 
people? 

On Thursday evening of that week at six-thirty all 
the lights on the campus suddenly went out. There 
we were in complete dark in the middle of the lecture. 
Actually that turned out to be something of a break. 
They agreed that I should go on talking in the dark. 
We lighted some candles on the altar, got hold of one 
good flashlight and continued. That evening I was on 
the Offertory. I had a table in front of me that I was 
using as an altar to demonstrate the parts of the Mass 
as I finished explaining them. At the end of this lecture 
in a dark church with candle lights flickering against 
the white panel at the back of the altar and a flashlight 
focused on the chalice, I went slowly through the 
prayers and gestures of the Offertory; and they and I 
knew that it was a very impressive demonstration. 

Friday evening I was talking on the Canon. Every- 
thing went well until about a quarter to seven when 
the rain suddenly came down in torrents. The torrents 
banged down on our tin roof like a whole battalion of 
coconuts. God has given me a fairly powerful pair 
of lungs, but I could do nothing against that rain, and 


nothing about it, either. I didn’t want to stop, because 
I was near the moment when I would illustrate the 
whole Canon for them. So, I invited them to leave 
the pews and crowd around the altar. They did, ten 
and fifteen deep all around the altar rail; and there, 
really surrounded by the “circumstantes,” their priest 
in the midst of them, I ran through the entire Canon 
while they followed every movement, every gesture, 
every word. By the time I reached the Little Elevation 
I was really stirred myself and almost dramatic as I 
finished the Canon and lifted the Host and Chalice 
in the Mass’s final gesture of offering. “Through Him 
and with Him and in Him,” I said, “ we offer to Thee, 
God the Father Almighty in union with the Holy 
Spirit, all honor and glory,” and then very slowly and 
impressively, “omnis honor 
et gloria . . . per omnia 
saecula saeculorum,” and I 
paused with Chalice and 
Host still uplifted. They let 
out their held breath in a 
long, long sigh and closed 
the Canon, as the congre- 
gation should close the 
Canon, with a spontane- 
ously shouted AMEN. 
These two lectures left me 
limp with a sort of emotional exhaustion. 

At the end of Saturday’s lecture I had Mass cards 
ready for the people, and we had a very enthusiastic, 
at times uproarious, practice for the Missa Recitata. 
In exactly twenty minutes, we had all the prayers 
down in perfect unison. After a whole year and a half 
of sermonizing on the Mass, after the vacation prac- 
tices, and with the inspiring enthusiasm of their eager- 
ness at the lectures, I was not at all surprised that the 
actual rehearsal was so short. Ill admit, of course, 
that my congregation, made up for the most part of 
college students, faculty members and their families, 
is above average in intelligence; but I still maintain 
that it is possible to train any group for the Missa 
Recitata in about one half-hour, in forty-five minutes 
at most. And this we all know about the Mass: with 
all its depth and sublimity, it can be deeply, attrac- 
tively and impressively explained even to the most 
uneducated, to the very simplest minds. 

After that series of lectures, it was easy to make this 
group the nucleus of the Missa Recitata for the entire 
congregation. As I have said, we have only two Masses 
on Sunday. Half of this nuclear group attended the 
first Mass, the other half the second. The whole con- 
gregation received the Mass cards and all tried va- 
liantly to take an active part in the Mass. The very 
first experiment was highly satisfactory and the enthu- 
siasm and expertness of the participation have grown 
week by week. Of course, I did not stop the rehearsals 
with that one. The congregation has come to love the 
Tuesday evening novena to Our Lady of Fatima. 
“Standing Room Only” is the rule during the school 
year, and again I have been using this novena to 
review part of the Mass week by week. 
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The reaction? Very neatly summed up by one of 
the parishioners: “We're being spoiled. After our 
Masses here, we want to answer the prayers wherever 
we go to Mass.” The unity inspired by this new par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice has passed over into 
the community life. One parishioner remarked re- 
cently, “I don’t want to boast, but I think we have 
here the most cohesive community in the Philippines.” 
I think he’s right. At Mass itself I do not know which 
is more inspiring, the strength of the united recitation 
of parts of the Mass, or the silence so intense during 
the Canon that I sometimes find myself wondering if 
there is anyone at all in the chapel. 

What’s next? Next, the children. I don’t want them 
reciting prayers that they cannot understand, and | 
don’t want them reciting prayers that have no con- 
nection with the Mass, no matter how simple those 
prayers may be. I want the children to learn all about 
the Mass by their constant offering of the Mass. The 
answer? Obviously, prepare a children’s missal, that 
will really be a missal, with all the prayers of the Mass 
and all the parts of the Mass, but simplified for their 
understanding, and abbreviated, so that they will not 
get lost in trying to follow the priest. That’s almost 
finished now. First, a rather long introduction, ex- 
plaining the Mass to children in language they can 
understand. (I know they can, for I have had some 
of the grade-school children read parts of it, and 
they assured me that it was very easy to follow.) Then 
a very careful explanation of the Latin phrases I will 
want them to use in the Mass. For the Mass itself I 
have made a selection of Introit, Collect, Epistle, Gos- 
pel, etc., adapted to the understanding of children. 
All the prayers of the ordinary have been abbreviated 
and simplified without losing the order of the prayers 
or, I hope, the essential meaning. In an appendix I 
have simplified a Mass for every day of the week, 
so that from the beginning they may get a realization 
of some of the variety there is in the Mass. And maybe, 
also, so that I can put two ribbons in their missal 
and give them the thrill of being like the grownups. 

And after that? Why, naturally, the Mass sung by 
the entire congregation. I made a stab at that last 
year—unsuccessfully. This year I'll do better. We have 
a very good student choir (the best in Manila). They 
will prepare a very simple Mass. Then, after a few 
months of the Missa Recitata, I'll offer the congrega- 
tion another series on the Mass. Only this time it will 
not be a series of lectures. It will be singing rehearsals. 
I’m pretty sure that several hundred will attend, and 
in four or five evenings, with the choir to lead the way, 
I know they will learn to sing the Mass. And then, a 
dream realized: the Mass sung, not by a trained choir, 
but by the entire congregation. (I'll admit that I'll feel 
pretty smug when I'll be able to turn to the congrega- 
tion on a Sunday morning and casually say: “Let's 
have a Missa Recitata this morning,” or even more 
casually, “This morning, let’s sing the Mass.”) 


It can be done! Wanna bet? 
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A man must have 
his mail 





Gerard Leo McLaughi in 





Tue LAST EVENT of my two years overseas re- 
mains clearly in my mind. It was just a month after 
the Jap surrender; the crew was watching the news 
for word of the points system. Men were buzzing 
about the upper decks, matching scores and estimat- 
ing the number of days until their discharge. But 
the bosun, piping down mail call over the ship's 
loudspeaker system, broke up all the reveries; men 
scrambled over each other in a rush for the precious 
mail. This mail call was no different from any of the 
hundreds of others I had witnessed overseas. The 
same men received the same pink envelopes, highly 
perfumed or gaudily striped. The same men received 
the local newspaper on the same day each month. 
The same men still received the daily letter with the 
neat, feminine writing on the envelope. And, alas, 
the same men walked away empty-handed and dis- 
consolate because the folks at home had failed to 
write again. Some leaped with false joy because a 
seed catalog, perhaps, or an advertising postcard 
had been addressed to them. Yet, these read avidly, 
drawing from the sterile contents some sip of affec- 
tion, at least enough to last until tomorrow’s mail. 

Korea has reminded me of that last mail call, be- 
cause Korea means the departure of thousands of 
men again; it means new addresses, bearing the 
familiar APO or FPO designations; it means ship 
names and battalion numbers and postoffices. Korea 
means thousands of mail calls, conducted in the 
same manner by the same men in many of the same 
places, in ships and camps all over the world. These 
men will gather daily to receive letters and packages 
and notes from those at home. Some of them, how- 
ever, will walk away empty-handed or with a seed 
catalog, because you, the wife or the mother or 
father or brother, have failed to think of their need. 

That mail call that I remember so clearly is why 
I write this article. I want to urge you to write to 
your man and, in this way, to imitate the charity of 
Christ that is in His people. By your letters and 
reminders you can bring the one element that is 
yours to give to a man in uniform—affection. You 
can bring home and love and Christ to a man who 
is in the midst of war and military coldness and 
regimentation. But, more than mere urging, I am 
writing to suggest a few rules that I have compiled 
as a result of my own experience in receiving mail 
overseas. 


Mr. McLaughlin, who served two years with the Navy 
in the South Pacific during the war, is at present a 
Jesuit seminarian studying at Weston College, Weston, 
Mass. 
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The first suggestion, of course, is: write yourself! 
Write at length and write often. Store up a good sup- 

ly of some particular kind of stationery and use it 
consistently. Make it so much your own that your 
man can spot it at twenty yards. Buy a supply of 
large and small envelopes and package wrappings; 
don’t let the stores do your wrappings. When you 
write, include names—names of anyone and everyone 
who might raise some remembrance in the mind of 
the recipient of the letter. The slightest anecdotes are 
of huge interest to him, especially anecdotes of the 
family. And (although I feel the hot breath of Uncle 
Sam on my neck) I might mention 
that V-Mail is very unpopular. 

Next, ask relatives to write. Make 
up a bit of a schedule of your own 
and mention to relatives on their day 
that Johnny might like to hear from 
this uncle or cousin. 

When you write, there is a good 
deal that you can add to your letter 
by way of inclusion. Some of the arti- 
cles that can be included in ordinary 
envelopes are these: 

A pair of shoelaces (yes, I said shoelaces ) 

A pamphlet, religious or informative 

Band-aids, pipe cleaners 

Pictures, of course, many and often 

A Sacred Heart badge 

A wallet-size holy card (a wallet copy of the 

Morning Offering, enclosed in celluloid, is dis- 
tributed by the League of the Sacred Heart) 


Cross-addresses of his friends who are in the general 
area are helpful. And, in particular, if you know of a 
chaplain, pe ‘haps the parish curate at home, who is 
in that part of the world, be sure to include his ad- 
dress. In my own case, the first chaplain I met after 
six months overseas happened to be my own pastor, 
and the meeting was entirely by accident. 

Packages are another big item. The first rule on 
packages, I think, is this: rarely send these “store- 
bought” gifts. Please...a gift that has been sent by 
the impersonal way of a department store is as much 
as telling your man that you really haven't time for 
anything more. It can be done occasionally, but not 
as a habit. 

And when you wrap a package, use wrapping 
paper that can be found about the house. If there 
is also an opportunity to add some personal touch 
to it, do it. For instance, my mother always wrapped 
her packages and sealed them with inch-wide glued 
paper that must have been ten years old. It had the 
name of a local hardware store on it. But each time 
I saw that paper, overseas, my spine tingled. Why? 
Because I knew exactly where she kept that paper— 
in the lower right-hand drawer in the pantry. I could 
practically see her taking it out of the drawer and 
wrapping the package. That brought my home very 
close to me. 

As for contents, they must be left to the sender’s 





choice. Seasons will dictate some things; hobbies 
and interests of the recipient will settle other ques- 
tions. But some random suggestions might help. In 
making your purchases and wrapping them, you 
needn't be more military than the Army. All items 
need not be marked, “Rust-proof,” “Will fit every 
barracks bag,” “Pocket-size for the convenience of 
the soldier,” etc. A GI likes occasionally to receive 
an item that could be used by any civilian at home. 
For instance, every missal or prayer book or pair of 
beads need not be miniature or metal-covered or 
rust-proof. One likes to have a missal that is regular 
size and made of good leather and 
paper. It may get chafed a bit, but at 
least it is not “Government Issue.” 

If, secondly, you know where your 
man is, you could find out, perhaps at 
your local library, where to get litera- 
ture concerning his new locality. I, for 
example, was in New Guinea for over 
a year, and the most I knew about the 
people of the islands was that they 
were Papuans. Since that time, I have 
stumbled upon pamphlets written by Fathers of the 
Society of the Divine Word who have had New Guinea 
as their missionary field for some years. (One note of 
caution—remember the rules of the Military Censors in 
sending information of this kind.) 

One further package could include newspapers. In 
sending them, however, don’t merely go to the news- 
paper office and subscribe to the paper and have it 
sent directly from the office. But gather a few weeks’ 
editions (of the local, home-town paper) and mail 
them yourself in your own wrapping paper. Under 
this heading might also come such items as pocket- 
size novels or hobby and mechanics magazines. 
(The barracks is no place for a book on philosophy 
or the atomic theory. Light reading alone is possible. ) 

Few people realize that, in wartime, much of the 
actual battle is fought far behind the lines. For one 
man with a rifle in his hands there are ten behind 
ihe lines who keep the ships and men and supplies 
coming. Thus, war for thousands of men is nothing 
but good hard work, with little pay and very long 
working hours. To beat off the ennui of the labor, 
men turn to hobbies and recreation. Aboard our ship 
the crew had a choice of making jewelry out of 
“glass-eyes,” or fishing. When we pulled into port, 
our greatest pleasure was to swing a line out over the 
fantail and fish for sea pickerel or sand sharks. We 
could have used some fishing gear. Other men had 
other outlets. Find out what is likely and send some- 
thing alone. Uncle Sam hasn’t got the money to do it. 
He leaves it to you. 

A letter or a package or a note from home is the 
most important and most meaningful event of the day 
in the life of the GI. Each mail call he is waiting 
for some word from you. Don’t let him walk away 
empty-handed; let the Christ in you shine during war 
as during peace. 
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The Art 
of the Assumption 





Carol L. Bernhardt, S.J. 





Assumpta est Maria in caelum is the grand fact that 
the liturgy chants and echoes throughout the Divine 
Office of the August feast. Assumpta est Maria in 
caelum becomes a refrain, too, as artist after artist 
fashions it into the wordless song of picture. The art 
of the Church is largely dogmatic, and what her doc- 
tors teach and preach, her artists paint corroboratingly. 
First comes the fact, then the statement, then the 
image—art walking devoutly in the path of dogma. 
It is all so wonderful in a day of puzzles—art and 
religion help one another, God is the Lord of miracles 
and marvels; faith is knowledge and it comes from 
other sources than science and psychiatry. 

The pages of divine revelation present us with no 
explicitly recorded account of the final earthly days 
of Mary of Nazareth. The Gospels relate the life of 
Christ; there is no such life of Mary. In historic time 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John told us, each in his 
own separate way, what God wanted us to know of 
the Redeemer’s life, in narratives of succinct simplicity, 
sublime in concept and content. From their holy 
pages, a careful gleaning could extract but few para- 
graphs that are pertinent to the Mother of the Re- 
deemer. Few the facts—but what transcendent ones! 
She is the Mother of Jesus, and Jesus is God, Almighty 
God. Only He could choose His own mother, and He 
did so. He must have made her Immaculate, made her 
glorious. From her body He came; her body must 
be with Him now, consonantly, appropriately, fittingly. 

Century upon succeeding century took up the task of 
unfolding to mortal ken the knowledge of the greatness 
of her whom God chose for His Mother. The Holy 
Spirit, enlightening the Church, made more and more 
manifest with a distinction only that Spirit could be- 
stow, the final glory of her bodily presence in eternity. 
Art followed the hallowing lead of the Spirit and 
placed before our human eyes for reverence that 
which our human eyes had no power to see. 

Typically representative of the Assumption in icono- 
graphic art is an illuminated manuscript, a missal or 
mass-book, dating from the second half of the eleventh 
century, written and painted in the great Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel, France. The Morgan Library, New 
York, now owns the book. The illustration is interesting 
and instructive as showing us the faith of our Catholic 
ancestors in that day when as yet no definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption had been made by Rome. 
Our Lady is shown in a mandorla, an almond- or 
football-shaped device. The mandorla signifies that 
she is in eternity, in heaven, body and soul. This is 
the dogma; the bodily Assumption of Mary is stated 
with the admirable clearness of color and line. Our 
Lady is there depicted at full length, frontally, face 
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forward (somewhat stiffly and statically, in manner 
Byzantine to indicate the serenity and glory of eter- 
nity), large-eyed, filling out the mandorla with her 
noble form. It is noteworthy that only the Persons of 
the Trinity and the Blessed Virgin are surrounded 
by the mandorla in the earlier centuries of Christian 
art. 

The crown upon Our Lady's head and the palm 
held upright in her hand signify victory—victory over 
sin, hell and death. The fact that the picture was 
inserted in a missal gives emphasis to the dogma as 
belonging to Christian tradition and belief. Above 
Our Lady is a second mandorla within which is the 
hand of God the Father. The hand represents the 
power of God, that power by which Mary was as- 
sumed, by which her soul and body were re-united. 
To God’s power, not to her own, the Assumption is 
due. What metaphor is to poetry, symbol is to paint- 
ing. “Manus Dei potentia Dei est,” says St. Augustine. 
At the base of the painting are two angel figures. 
When two angels appear in early pictures of Our 
Lady, they are generally supposed to be Michael and 
Gabriel, Michael the guardian angel of the Church 
and Gabriel the angel of the Incarnation. Legend says 
that Gabriel brought the news to Mary that she was to 
die and come bodily to her Son, even as he had once 
announced the first coming of Christ to Mary, and 
that Michael took care of her departing soul. 

The Detroit Institute of Art possesses a lovely, fif- 
teenth-century Assumption, the work of Andrea del 
Castagno. Here, again, Mary is enclosed within a 
mandorla, placed just above an open grave, which is 
filled with flowers. Our Lady’s eyes, in adoring ecstasy, 
gaze uplifted and fixed upon heaven; her feet are 
upon the tomb, bereft now of her virginal body. It 
seems the very moment of Assumption. The empty 
grave, her risen body, her folded hands, her enrap- 
tured face betoken her glory which cannot now be 
deferred or postponed. The instances of actuality have 
the vividness of the glad feast’s clear antiphon for 
second vespers—Hodie Virgo Maria caelos ascendit. 

The Roman Breviary, rather sparing in its use of 
picture, does picture the Assumption. Just before first 
Vespers there are the Mother and the Son, both in 
one mandorla, set against a starry heaven, above an 
opened tomb from which flowers spring. The second 
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antiphon reads thus: Maria Virgo assumpta est ad 
aethereum thalamum in quo Rex Regum stellato sedet 
solio (the Virgin Mary is assumed to the heavenly 
tabernacle, where the King of Kings is seated on His 
starry throne ). The stupendous reality is declared in 
the words, the impotent silence of science is defied 
in the picture. Art links to faith and overrides sense. 
In the hierarchy of man’s activities art dwells with 
theology. Lex orandi est lex credendi—the code of 
prayer is the code of belief. Ancient missal and modern 
breviary join in unison dogma, prayer and art. 

The Blessed Mary in the almond-shaped mandorla, 
such is the special note in art of Assumptions, as wit- 
ness Orcagna’s sculptured treatment in Or San 
Michele, Florence. Sometimes the mandorla is formed 
of angels, surely a beautiful variation, as in the paint- 
ing by Petrus Christus. Taddeo Bartoli has Mary 
mandorlaed on the colored wings of clustered angels, 
and adds the human touch of Christ taking the folded 
hands of Mary into His own, as if to welcome her 
home. 

Titian’s Assumption is perhaps the most widely 
known, and familiar from its many reproductions. 
Choirs of angels mark the rim of the mandorla wherein 
is seen God the Father bending His face to Mary’s as 
her eyes meet His. The Father's form is turned slightly 
downward, the whole rest of the picture sweeps up- 
ward. From below the astonished Apostles stare heav- 
enwards; above, encircling angels soar on high. In lone 
splendor Mary assumed is the centrality of the paint- 
ing. Power is in the scene and a sense of awed belief. 
Round that ascending Virgin press thickly the throngs 
of spirits and of men. Mary is, after her Divine Son, 
the first fruits of them that sleep. As she is glorified, 
so, if found worthy, shall we be: 


Multitudinous ascend I 
Dreadful as a battle arrayed. 
For I bear you whither tend I— 

Ye are I; be undismayed. 


Camp of Angels! Well we even 
Of this thing may doubtful be— 

If thou art assumed to heaven 
Or is heaven assumed to thee. 


Mary is body and soul in eternal glory. The fourth 
glorious mystery of the Rosary is the Assumption and 
Titian designed his painting for the main altar of 
Santa Maria Gloriosa in Venice. The Assumption of 
Mary crowns her other privileges. 

To the oral testimony of the doctors, fathers, popes, 
bishops, priests and people, to the prayerful witness 
of missal and breviary, there is added the humble 
agreement of the faith of artists, the saintly Angelico, 
the great Raphael, the capacious Ghirlandaio, the 
exuberant Rubens together with Diirer, Ferrari, Cor- 
reggio, Palma Vecchio, Annibale Carracci and their 
numerous fellows who thus made visible the expres- 
sion of a dogma under the tutelage of the teaching 
Church, the teaching Mother of Art. 


London letter 


The last week of September was spent by Catholic 
England in celebrating the centenary of the restora- 
tion of her hierarchy. And though this was not « 
strictly literary activity, it was so inspiring and in- 
structive to English Catholics that it is fitting that I 
should devote my London letter to it. 

Instructive indeed. Until the Centenary Week. 
when the Catholic papers published special editions 
giving all the fascinating historical details, I had 
thought that it was the British Government that re- 
stored the hierarchy a hundred years ago—as its 
toleration of the Church grew. But no, it was Pope 
Pius I[X—the Church in ‘England having been, as 
Monsignor Knox put it, “on the stool of penitence” 
for three centuries, because of the Reformation, and 
ruled directly from Rome by Vicars Apostolic. 

Monsignor Knox asked too—in his sermon in West- 
minster Cathedral delivered to Cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops and a crowded congregation—whether we are 
certain that “if the race of Vicars Apostolic had con- 
tinued, things would have been very different? 
Would a Manning, without his title, have been less 
influential in the church of his day, a Hinsley, with- 
out the scarlet, less widely loved?” Yet the restoration 
“healed, as nothing else could have healed, an ob- 
stinate though ill-defined misunderstanding between 
the English Catholics and the Papacy,” and now “no 
nation is more distinguished than ours by love and 
loyalty for the person of the Holy Father.” 

Monsignor Knox also gave statistics of the enormous 
increase in Catholics, Catholic churches and Catholic 
schools since the restoration; but hinted at the im- 
mense amount of work still to be done in an England 
which can barely be called Christian. 

Centenary Week was packed with activities — 
Masses, lectures, exhibitions, garden parties, dinners, 
and finally, on the last day, a rally in Wembley Sta- 
dium at which 85,000 people were present. A pageant 
was performed showing the history of the Church in 
England from the earliest conversions of the Druids 
by the first Christians sent from Rome, through the 
period of persecution under Diocletian, the barbarian 
invasions and the re-Christianizing of England; 
through the so-called dark ages of monasticism, the 
Reformation, the great Tyburn martyrs and the real 
dark days, from the Church’s point of view, that fol- 
lowed; up to the restoration of the hierarchy and the 
return of the religious orders to this country. 

There followed, in pageantry, an account of what 
has happened since. Representatives of all the Catho- 
lic societies born in the last hundred years walked 
into the stadium, down to the very young Young Chris- 
tian Workers and the slightly comic Catholic Cycling 
Guild. Then all our own hierarchy as well as our dis- 
tinguished visitors — including Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York; Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne; Cardinal von Preysing, Bishop of 
Berlin; Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, 
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and Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto — 
followed in procession, and High Mass was celebrated 
at half past three in the afternoon, during which the 
Pope broadcast a message to the congress. 

The lunchtime lectures in a central London book- 
shop were full to overflowing throughout the week. 
Subjects such as “The Catholic Controversialists,” 
“The Catholic Literary Revival” and “The Catholic 
Doctor” were discussed. The controversialists, Mr. 
Michael Derrick pointed out, have to a great extent 
had their day. For controversy was primarily with 
“Protestants” (even that word is almost extinct) and 
Protestants no longer protest in the way they used to. 
The lecturez instanced the kind messages received by 
the hierarchy from Anglican bishops and the secular 
powers that be on the occasion of the centenary as 
compared with the vituperation, dark suspicion and 
horror with which the restoration was received a hun- 
dred years ago. He also said that the slight contro- 
versy there has been about the definition of the dogma 
of the Assumption had been nothing as compared 
with the controversy surrounding the definition of 


Oates to commemorate the centenary. It is called 
The English Catholics; 1850-1950. In 1850, it appears, 
Catholics were one in thirty in England whereas now 
they are one in ten. Complacency is tempered by 
Rev. Philip Hughes’ reminder, quoting two French- 
men, that Catholicism in England “does not at pres. 
ent penetrate the social consciousness or act upon 
the national way of life.” But Bishop Beck, in his 
contribution “Today and Tomorrow,” ends on a note 
of optimism: 
Since 1850 immense changes have taken place, 
mainly in relation to the material conditions of 
living, but reflected inevitably in the general opin- 
ion and outlook of the age. The process of de- 
Christianization which Newman foresaw so clear- 
ly has continued with gathering momentum. Doc- 
trine is at a discount, and with its disappearance 
the inevitable disintegration in morals has taken 
place. Signs are not wanting, however, that the 
drift to materialism is at an end... . The day of 
doctrine is returning, and for that reason alone the 
situation provides an opportunity and a challenge 
to the Church in this country. 


All in all, an impressive event, dramatizing cause for 





the Immaculate Conception. 


joy over work done and progress still to be made. 


An admirable book has been published by Burns & 
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Wilful Durantism 





THE AGE OF FAITH 





By Will Durant. Simon & Schuster. 
1086p. $7.50. 


Will Durant is at it again. At what? At 
the Catholic Church, of course; or, rather, 
at that fantasy of the Catholic Church he 
has managed to evoke. 


Keep your eyes open for the front-page 
reviews, for half-page advertisements, for 
“best-seller” lists. The subtitle runs: “A 
History of Medieval Civilization—Chris- 
tian, Islamic and Judaic—from Constan- 
tine to Dante: A.D. 325-1300.” The size 
of the volume is monumental. In addition 
to the text there is a bibliographical guide 
which lists about 650 titles of books “re- 
ferred to in the Notes.” Of these Notes 
there are, at a rough count, well over 
three thousand. 

For the most part, the book is brightly 
written. In spots there are even snatches 
of a kind of cradle-song rhetoric that will 
have a lulling effect on certain ears. Lis- 
ten to this: 

Then, above all, the world needed a 
creed that would balance tribulation 
with hope, soften bereavement with 
solace, redeem the prose of toil with 
the poetry of belief, cancel life’s brevity 
with continuance and give an inspiring 
and ennobling significance to a cosmic 
drama that might else be a ——? 
less and intolerable procession of souls, 
species and stars stumbling one by one 
into an inescapable extinction (p. 732). 
Ever catch that cadence before? Oh, yes, 
of course. Ernest Renan, for one, is full 
of it; and, in fact, in his French it sounds 
far more soothing and seductive. Some- 
what tempered to the English lyre, the 
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cadence reappears in George Tyrrell—es- 
pecially in his definitely “modernist” pe- 
riod. Behind that kind of music there is, 
of course, a mood; and that mood goes 
much farther back. You can feel it in 
pagans like Marcus Aurelius and in those 
last, sad rhetoricians of the dying Roman 
Empire. 

On other pages, Dr. Durant’s style sug- 
gests modernity rather than modernism. 
You get the nicely clipped balance of 
words that have been so stretched into 
vagueness as to be practically meaning- 
less to a thinking mind. Take a typical 
generalization like this: “The power of 
Christianity lay in its offering to the peo- 
ple faith rather than knowledge, art 
rather than science, beauty rather than 
truth” (p. 737). 

Often enough, something more sinuous 
and venomous than either modernism or 
modernity shows its fangs. The soothing 
rhetoric changes to a snakelike hiss. Wil- 
ful Durantism is there in all its cunning. 
The mention or the memory of the cen- 
tral mystery of Christendom, the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, will start a stirring in the grass, 
and the creeping malice is upon you. No- 
tice carefully the rattle and poison of sar- 
casm and sacrilege that make up this 
precious bit of “free speech”: “Thus one 
of the oldest ceremonies of primitive re- 
ligion—the eating of the god—is widely 
practised and revered in European and 
American civilization today” (p. 741). 

Of course, there is more in the book 
than fantasy, rhetoric and malevolence. 
The mere planning of the sequence of 
these thirty-nine chapters was a task call- 
ing for some measure of mental energy. 
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There is mention, in a prefatory note, of 
a secretary who copied out “50,000 
notes.” Manifestly, a certain amount of 
miscellaneous reading went into the mak- 
ing of so big a book. One of the author's 
special merits is his effort to correlate 
with the central story of Christian devel- 
opment in civilization, culture and re- 
ligion the influences—good and bad—of 
Islamic and Judaic neighbors. Dr. Durant 
took some trouble to consult with special- 
ists: “Grateful acknowledgement is due 
to Dr. Ilse Lichtenstadter of the Asia In- 
stitute of New York for reading the pages 
on Islamic civilization; to Dr. Bernard 
Mandelbaum of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America for reviewing the 
pages on medieval Jewry” (p. viii). 

No mention is made of any consulta- 
tion with Catholic specialists. I should 
like to illustrate, from one or two concrete 
instances, how much Dr. Durant might 
have profited from such consultation. Ob- 
viously, I shall attempt nothing so foolish 
as to “answer” the nebulous fumes of 
opinion that issue from this boiling caul- 
dron of fabulous statements. I shall mere- 
ly document a few “statements” which 
are in flat contradiction with the known 
truth. 

Take the simple and familiar case of 
Nestorius. Dr. Durant says that the Chris- 
tian heretic Nestorius held that Mary 
“was the mother only of the human, not 
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of the divine, nature in Christ” (p. 48). 
In the presence of such theological illiter- 
acy, it is futile to bother about the fan- 
tastic “conclusions” about Catholicism de- 
rived from this “fact.” Nor is it worth 
bothering about the kind of mental ob- 
tuseness which could even suppose that 
any trained theologian like Nestorius 
could possibly talk about one of God’s 
creatures being the “mother of the divine 
nature.” Of course, Nestorius never said 
anything so absurd. He was a heretic; not 
a pagan. He was a metaphysician; not a 
muddled story writer. He had grasped the 
enormous distinction between the nature 
(physis) and a person (prosopon). When 
he objected to the word theotokos as ap- 
plied to Our Lady he was simply setting 
up, against the dogma that there are two 
natures in one person, the contradictory 
proposition that there are two natures 
and two persons in Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Durant is welcome te say that such 
theological subtleties are fiddle-faddle. 
That is not the point. The point is his 
egregious blunder in a matter of fact. He 
has attributed to Nestorius a statement 
he never made. Of course, once Dr. Du- 
rant falls into a trap like that, it is no 
wonder that he talks so glibly about the 
“sublimation of the pagan mother-goddess 
cults in the worship of Mary” (p. 746). 
But it is useless to try to waft away the 
intellectual stench about “pagan mother- 
goddess cults” until this rat of factual 
error is removed from the cauldron of Dr. 
Durant’s collected imaginings. 

Take another simple matter of fact. 
Dr. Durant says that St. Augustine “was 
so fascinated by Plato that he calls him 
a ‘demigod.’” A learned-looking note 
gives as a reference for this rather aston- 
ishing declaration, The City of God, ii, 
14. Now the brute fact is that in that 
well-known chapter, it is the pagan 
Labeo who calls Plato a “demigod.” What 
St. Augustine says is this: “Labeo was of 
the opinion that Plato should have been 
numbered among the demigods, as were 
Hercules and Romulus.” The Saint is so 
much roused by this absurdity that he re- 
plies: “On our part, we Christians regard 
Plato neither as a god nor a demigod, nor 
do we place him on a level with. . . any 
martyr of Christ or simple Christian” (see 
my translation of The City of God in 
“The Fathers of the Church,” vol. 8, 
pp. 93, 94). 

In the context of this fantastic misrep- 
resentation of fact Dr. Durant makes the 
still more fantastic generalization that 
“Neoplatonism entered deeply into his 
[St. Augustine’s] philosophy and, through 
him, dominated Christian theology till 
Abelard” (p. 66). It is useless to debate 
such wild generalizations until Dr. Du- 
rant is willing to get at the simple facts. 

You get another illustration only a few 
pages later. This time Dr. Durant attrib- 
utes to St. Augustine what would be a 
piece of fatuity even in the youngest sem- 
inarian—the statement that “the true God 


has neither sex, age nor body.” Now here 
again the simple fact is that St. Augustine 
is quoting from the pagan pontifex maxi- 
mus, Scaevola. The mere factual reck- 
lessness is bad enough; but what is more 
damaging to Dr. Durant’s right to be 
heard is the waywardness of his fancy 
that can believe that a Catholic like St. 
Augustine would ever have occasion to 
utter such a bit of banality. 

Take one more sample of wilful Du- 
rantism. On page 711 we read: “Dante 
denounced the ‘unbridled lasciviousness’ 
of the Venetians, but we must not trust 
the strictures of one who cursed so ecu- 
menically.” Note the confidence of the 
“we must not trust.” Then turn to the 
learned-looking note at the end of the 
book. The reference given is to “Dante, 
Eleven Letters, 160, letter of March 1314 





to Guido da Polenta.” Obviously, Dr. 
Durant does not know that the letter in 
question is a simple forgery. It comes 
right out of the head of a Renaissance 
crank called Doni, who published the let- 
ter in 1547, more than two centuries and 
a quarter after Dante was dead. Any com- 
petent medievalist who spent even five 
minutes looking at the forgery would rec- 
ognize it for what it is. It makes Dante 
in 1314 into an ambassador of Guido da 
Polenta, whereas, in fact, he was not in 
the service of Guido until at least 1317. 
It makes him congratulate in 1314 a new 
Doge who, in fact, was elected in 1312. 
It makes Dante, who never read a line of 
Claudian, quote a tag from De Bello 
Gildonico. It makes a fourteenth-century 
ambassador write in the Italian of the six- 
teenth century a letter which, if it had 
been written at all, would have been 
written in Latin. It makes Dante com- 
plain that the highest officials of Venice 
could not even understand so simple a 
bit of Latin as Lux orta est. And so on. 

Now the only important point here is 
that if Dr. Durant had examined dozens 
and dozens of the “facts” which he so 
submissively borrows from professional 
bigots like Lea and Coulton and which 
he foists on his unsuspecting readers, he 
would realize that they are no more re- 
liable than Doni’s forgery. 

The trouble is that hundreds of the 
book-reviewers and thousands of Dr. Du- 
rant’s readers will have no way of know- 
ing that this structure of fanciful judg- 
ments is built on the sand of innumerable 
factual mistakes. 

GERALD WALsH, S.J. 
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MARRIED SAINTS 


By Selden P. Delany 


Many people hold that sanctity 
is incompatible with marriage. 
The purpose of this book is to 
illustrate that sanctity may be 
attained in the married state as 
well as in the celibate life of the 
cloister or monastery, for a saint 
is one who tries to conform him- 
self to the will of God in all 
things. Three chapters on the re- 
lationship between sanctity and 
marriage are followed by bio- 
graphical sketches of some twenty 
married men and women who 
have been canonized by the 
Church or proposed for canon- 
ization. The author’s understand- 
ing and knowledge make the 
work both interesting and enter- 
taining, for as Chesterton once 
said, “A saint is a man who is 
very much like the rest of us— 
only very different.” $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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When in Rome 
do as experienced 
travelers do..carry 
Rational City Bank 
Travelers Checks! 


You will find that in Rome...and 
wherever you go... National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are 
accepted just like cash... but 
they are much safer, because 
you ‘receive a prompt refund if 
they are stolen or lost. Issued in 
convenient denominations—$10, 
$20, $50 and $100... good until 
used... cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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3 Read What One Alumna y 


> Thinks About 

; 

$ REGIS COLLEGE 

> 

2 After four glorious years spent 

2 on the 178-acre campus, I am 

$ convineed that REGIS COLLEGE | 

> has integrated in its program the 

2 import of its motto: the Way, 

3 the Truth and the Life. $ 

; I had social opportunities, too, 3 | 

2 in meeting young men and 2 | 

$ women from other Catholic in- 9 | 

> «6stitutions, at our intercollegiate | 
and intra-mural functions. | 

3 REGIS is my college where 

3 alumnae return to the campus 3 

§ with Davids and Pattys on Child- 

> ren’s Day; my college where, in 


the last decade, 61 REGISITES $ | 
have entered novitiates; my $ | 
college with social workers, sci- 
> entists, home economists, ac- 
countants, writers and teachers 
proving that “REGIS girls are 
> different.” | 
A FORMER STUDENT 











VILLA CARONDELET 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grade 


and fully aceredited high school. Music, art 
dramaties, Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideai 
lir and location, Tennis, riding, swimmin: 





ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics, Ad 
vantage of ocean switnming, ideal climate 


Address Sister Superior 


SAINT MARY’S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 


Fully 





and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad 
nate Department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cro-s. 
Catalogue. 


St. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana 
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REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts--Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Assoviation of Ameri- 
ean Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bacheloi 








of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Musie is main 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquel) 


located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha.” 
the ‘400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847, Chartered by the Regents. Acered- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudsop 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station 

New York City : 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-accredites 






preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes, 
Home-like personal supervision. Fi of build. 





ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog, 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec. 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts, Un. 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7l1st Street, New 
ork, N. Y.; uebeo City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 


ith 


ch 
bot ieee | 


Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve 
iand, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa: 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Bachel, crocs. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, 
Riding, Sports. Catalog and View-book on Request. 
"National and Regional Accreditation. 


ERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 
SISTERS, SERVO RT OF MARY 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2261 Cable: Marimmac 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Pre-Primary through grade 12 
Modern fireproof buildings 
Beautiful 40 acre campus 
Military Day School for Boys 
Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
















24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. $ 
2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 
Print plainly the name you want to 
go on pencils. C.O.D. orders mailed 
at your expense. Orders shipped to any part 
of the world at no extra cost 
SEABOARD PENCIL CO, Dert. CC4 


47 West 87th Street, New York 19, &. Y. 











Coming 
AMERICA’S 
juvenile book number 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





INTERESTING SECRETARIAL, public rela- 
tions position. Challénging opportunity. Con- 
sult: President, St. Peter’s College. Hudson 
Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build school: 
85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





THE GUILD BOOK SHOP, 117 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Specializes in Catholic Books; 
leather bindings for bibles, missals. Religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
givm. Christmas Cards. Catalog on request. 
JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—-a_ school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, §.J., Holy Cross Mission, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for Cata- 
log. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





Carmelite Refugee Sisters. Schloss Neuburg, Kam- 
mel, Germany. Lost convent and all personal 
property; live in drafty unheated castle; 
have chance of buying small house. Please send 
cash contributions to: Rev. Mother Ignatius, 
Carmelites, 1530 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











A just man’s story 
THE LEGACY OF GABRIEL MARTEL 








By Marie L. Nowinson. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 3llp. $3. 


Gabriel Martel’s legacy was a shabby old 
house in a midwestern city resembling 
Duluth, plus dusty files of uncollectable 
debts and an untarnished Mrs. 
Nowinson has written the plain, unspec- 
tacular story of a good man. 

In doing so, she has solved one di- 
lemma of the Catholic novelist. As a 
breed they are too often accused of cele- 
brating the deeds of the goody-goody and 
of ignoring the underseams of the fabric. 
The obvious way out is not to eliminate 
the idea of goodness but to show how it 
operates in a real person, whose life is 
lived in contact with a number of seamy 
characters, including members of his own 
family. Gabriel Martel is such a person. 
The statutory disclaimer that “any resem- 
blance which seems to exist, etc., etc.,” 
may be ignored: here is a man drawn 
from life. 


name. 


Gabriel Martel’s story is told in a series 
of episodes which take him from early 
maturity to the time when, prematurely 
old, discouraged and beaten, he makes 
the discovery that his days have been 
well spent. Martel was a lawyer, not with- 
out ambition, not without his stuffy mo- 
ments, not indeed lacking a snobbish 
curiosity about his French ancestry. The 
point about him is that he sincerely 
wanted to do good and that at every 
critical point he followed his principles 
and stood firm against bigness and cor- 
ruption. 

There are some people who doubt the 
existence of goodness in anybody, and in 
lawyers above all. Their sweeping gen- 
eralizations overlook the host of men like 
Martel, who will sue a traction company 
at the drop of a writ, who prefer to de- 
fend the rights of the widow and the 
one-armed mill worker to the lures of cor- 
poration practice, one’s name on the let- 
terhead of the “right” firm, with the snug 
judgeship at the edge of the trail. Now 
and again such a man finds himself on a 
high court bench, but for the most part 
they lead their dusty lives—these Gabriel 
Martels—one jump ahead of the mortgage 
and when they die they are written off 
as failures. Yet one wonders whether the 
American democracy could endure with- 
out them. 

Gabriel Martel is set apart a little by 
the vividness of his Catholic faith. His 
whole story seems to answer the question 
—how can a layman serve? Please do not 
assume that this is one of those doc- 
trinaire works of Catholic fiction in which 
all believers are lily-white and all dissent- 
ers scoundrels. Of Martel’s sons, Chris is 
the one he loves best, the one who in- 
herits most of the old man’s idealism and 
fortitude—yet Chris is shown embracing 
all the tawdry rebellions of his time, from 
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free love to Marxism, whereas Carroll, 
president of the Newman Club and big 
man on the campus, is shown up as a 
shoddy careerist, heading for all the trib- 
utes which his father disdained. Except 
for Chris, the children are faintly sketched 
in. Not so Gabriel Martel, who is drawn 
at full length—very French, very Ameri- 
can, very Midwestern, very worthwhile— 
a portrait done without great skill but 
very honestly and very faithfully. 
WALTER O’HEARN 


National characteristic 
THE AMERICAN AS REFORMER 








By Arthur M. Schlesinger. Harvard. 127p. 
$2.25, 


The spirit of reform has been one of 
our most characteristic national traits, a 
distinguished professor of history reminds 
us in this brief summary of the reform 
impulse in America. 

Professor Schlesinger interprets the in- 
fluence of the idea of progress and im- 
provement throughout our history. Di- 
rected into numerous different outlets, the 
reform spirit has been a paramount factor 
in shaping the national development. 
Here is an outline of innovations by radi- 
cals and gradualists, by a few mono- 
maniacs and by third-party action: all of 
them seeking to contribute to social, eco- 
nomic, or political betterment. 

In his first chapter, the author explains 
some of the sources of this reform inter- 
est; his second describes the various sub- 
jects to which reform has been directed. 
While Professor Schlesinger indicates the 
path and progress of reform, he also 
makes clear the resistance to change that 
has been another phase of the American 
tradition. None of the advocates of re- 
form achieved their goals without strug- 
gle, and the third and final chapter is a 
revealing statement of the bitter, and 
sometimes bloody, resistance encountered 
on the road to improvement. 

Always the careful analyst, Professor 
Schlesinger neither supports nor 
demns these features of our history. He 
has, actually, chosen to by-pass most of 
the extreme varieties of reform and con- 
servatism that have appeared in the 
American experience. In fact, his account 
could have been enriched by a broader 
selection of examples of reform in opera- 
tion. Catholics, particularly, have a right 
to know of their role in the quest for so- 
cial and economic welfare. To this author, 
reform is purely an outgrowth of the pro- 
tests of Puritanism and Protestantism, in 
general. 

This is, nevertheless, a 
summation of a noteworthy theme in 
American history. Although written in a 
detached style, it is a lucid description. 
And the author is explicit in pointing to 
the value and importance of criticism in 
the past and to its proper use as a key to 
the future. WILuiaM G, TyRRELL 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


By Nigel Balchin. Houghton Mifflin. 
8308p. $3. 


Entertainment fiction built upon a seri- 
ous foundation best describes this novel. 
It begins in the leisurely, deliberative 
mood of a thematic novel aiming to study 
the relationship between the universality 
of Science and the particularism of Big 
Government. The pace gradually quick- 
ens, and the story evolves into an espio- 
nage thriller in which government agents 
track down scientists whose ideals bring 
them to the verge of treason. 

Sewell, Shole and Marriott, after years 
of laboratory research, discover the mech- 
anism behind the spread of epidemics. 
They decide to publish their findings for 
the benefit of the human race. However, 
the British Government steps in. The 
politicians are afraid that this discovery 
could be perverted by an unscrupulous 
enemy. A simple reversal of the discov- 
eries would be a potent means of unleash- 
ing bacteriological warfare. 

This situation provides the drama. The 
respective ideals and personalities of sci- 
entists and politicians begin to clash. 
Sewell and Marriott believe that the ac- 
tual benefit of their discovery sliould not 
be withheld because of a possible abuse. 
The government men look upon the views 





of Sewell and Marriott as being hope- 
lessly immature. They do not hesitate to 
bring the pressure of Big Government to 
bear on the scientists. 

Lucy, the lab girl, acts as a catalytic 
agent in the process of converting the ab- 
stract objectivity of the scientific attitude 
into a muddle of mixed emotions and mo- 
tives. When her paramour, Ivor, a gothic, 
armless victim of war, introduces the im- 
patient Marriott to Brown, an enemy 
agent, the situation explodes into a fast- 
breaking series of moves and counter 
moves between scientists, enemy agents 
and government investigators. Prince, the 
patient, imperturbable government man, 
does his job well. A typical hound for 
facts, he tolerantly shifts evidence in his 
kindly attempt to forestall treason. In the 
end the situation is saved by good sense. 
The government wins; the scientists are 
reconciled. Netson W. Loca 





CHAMPION ROAD 
By Frank Tilsey. Messner. 562p. $3.50. 


Here is a long novel, and a good one, of 
England from the end of the last century 
to the present day, as seen by a Lan- 
cashire laborer who worked and fought 
his way to the top of his particular heap. 
Frank Tilsey works in the Arnold Bennett 
tradition. His novel is filled with just the 








NOW! The great Oxford classic 
IN OUR IM AGE by Houston Harte and Guy Rowe 


in the DOUAY VERSION with 
Imprimatur of the Bishop of Amarillo 








Every Catholic home . . . every library ... 
should have this masterpiece of Old Testament 
art and literature. The people of the Bible be- 
come living beings in Guy Rowe’s 32 now- | 
famous, full-color portraits; the glorious prose 
of the Douay Version takes on, in the 26 | 
stories selected by Houston Harte, deeper sig- 
nificance. You will ponder long over this mag- | 
nificent volume . . . one of the finest Oxford 
has published. Heroic 9” x 12” size, 32 full- 

color portraits, finest paper, superb type. In | 
rich buckram, $10.00. In genuine leather, 
$25.00. 





and ENTHUSIASM 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. Knox, Ph.D. 


tory of religion with special reference to 
the 17th and 18th centuries,” will un- 
doubtedly be considered the greatest of 
the author’s many contributions to re- 
ligious literature. 656 pp. $6.00. 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


An extremely important contribution to 
Catholic learning by an eminent scholar, 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, and 
author of many books. Msgr. Knox deals 
with the historical aspects of “‘enthusi- 
asm.” This book, ‘‘a chapter in the his- 


~OXFORD 


PUBLISHERS OF FINE BOOKS SINCE 1478 
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sort of concrete detail that annoyed Mrs, 
Woolf in her famous essay on “Mr. Ben. 
nett and Mrs. Brown,” but he is fully the 
master of his material. The facts of the 
building business are never permitted to 
swamp the progress of his story or the 
vitality of his characters. 

Mr. Tilsey’s abilities are best shown in 
his handling of first-person narrative, 
which is likely in a novel of this length 
to become tiresome. Jonathan Briggs tells 
his own story in a completely credible 
manner, and this device secures for the 
novel a unity and shape that such a 
chronicle very often lacks. The number 
and variety of the characters and events, 
moreover, eliminates the danger of nar- 
rowness in the use of the single point of 
view, as does the fact that although the 
reader shares Jonathan’s physical point of 
view, he is not always expected to share 
his judgments or approve his actions. 

Jonathan is also a quite fair-minded 
man, and the reader can see both sides of 
his marriage, as Jonathan can: a marriage 
that was almost destined to be a partial 
failure, since both parties were equally 
stubborn. Nellie would have been happy 
so long as her husband was making only 
a small income and had to depend on her 
management of it; Jonathan had early 
instilled in him the value of “brass,” but 
could not get his wife to approve his in- 
come or the methods—speculation. 

Both central characters emerge from 
the novel fully drawn, due to the author’s 
careful attention to the pressure of en- 
vironment and equally careful accumula- 
tion of vivid scenes. The novel is crowded 
with minor figures well realized. The 
passing of time is shown in terms not 
merely of events but of character: both 
Jonathan and Nellie change, and change 
convincingly, as the years pass. 

Champion Road is a full-scale novel 
in the realist tradition. Thanks to Mr. 
Tilsey’s knowledge of his craft, it is a 
credit to that tradition and, one may add, 
something of a relief from the mannered 
prose of some of his equally able con- 
temporaries. Joseru P. CLANCY 





THE HOME PLACE 
By Fred Gipson. Harper. 248p. $2.75. 


Readers of Hournd-Dog Man will not be 
disappointed in this story of a father and 
his three sons in the Texas hill country; 
contrariwise, those who discover Fred 
Gipson in this book will find themselves 
seeking out the earlier volume. 

Once more the author demonstrates his 
special gift for writing about family rela- 
tionships. Sam Crockett, stunned by the 
death of his wife, gives up his good job 
and returns to the mortgaged and neg- 
lected home of his boyhood. Besides his 
three boys, his household is enhanced by 
the presence of his irrepressible eighty- 
year-old grandfather. Starting from 
scratch, Sam works hard and patiently to 
establish his family on the land for which 
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C0 THE QUIET LIGHT 


0 THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


. [we IN OUR HOUSE by Joseph A. Breig 
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THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Is NOW 


ENROLLING NEW MEMBERS 
Start your membership with 


| BELIEVED 


Aan oF eae ans v : By Douglas Hyde 


AA 
AD AGOee A RE : About this book, Father Gardiner, Chairman of the Selec- 
tions’ Committee, says 

“Here’s the story of a man whose conversion from active 
and ardent communism began, really, when he slunk into a 
Catholic church and stole some pamphlets from the rack to 
replace them with Communist tracts. . . . His career will 
call to mind that of our Louis Budenz, but without wanting 
to seem to belittle Mr. Budenz, the reader can’t easily shake 
off the conviction that Mr. Hyde was closer to top-level Com- 
munist policy and policy-makers than Mr. Budenz ever was. 
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Last year, reguiar members of The 
Catholic Book Club who accepted 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH THE NOVEMBER CHOICE 
all the selections and the Free divi- 


Cnd receive as a FREE enrollment gift 
dend books, actually saved $18.00 on 


their book purchases. (This includes 
the Free books and the discounts 
on regular selections.) 


by Sister M. Therese 
Called the “Mary Book of Verse” this beautiful 
anthology by Sister Mary Therese brings 
you poems of the ages. Among its pages 

you will find verse by 




























HOW THE 


CATHOLIC MILTON 
BOOK CLUB oo a 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


and many others whose works 
are preserved in this beauti- 
fully refreshing compilation 
by Sister Mary Therese 
whose own works will 
rank high in this and 
ages to come. 


GET THIS 


BENEFITS YOU 


Our selection committee chooses an 

outstanding book of the month. 
Our office sends you the Monthly 
Newsletter announcing the chosen 
book and carrying reviews of other 
current literature. We ship the book 
postpaid (unless you inform us that you 
do not want the current selection). You 
pay the regular or club price of the book. 
To maintain membership you need purchase 
only four books each year. For every four books 


purchased you receive a dividend book free 


—which you may choose from the current selec- BOOK ABSOLUTELY 
tions. And you receive the chove enrollment gif? FREE WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION! 


for joining. 
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C | BELIEVED THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


by Douglas Hyde $3.50 
(] HOUSE ON THE SANDS GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., DEPT. 114 
bv John L. Bonn $3.00 


Please enroll me in The Catholic Book Club and send me the book(s) checked. Also 





by Louis de Wohl $3.00 send me my FREE copy of “I Sing Of A Maiden.” | agree to purchase at least 
(1) TUDOR UNDERGROUND four club selections during the next 12 months. 
by Denis Meadows $3.50 
0 PEACE OF SOUL NAME 
by Fulton J. Sheen $3.00 
ADDRESS. 














Th : 
by Thomas Merton $3.00 City _ZONE stare 


0) THE OUTLANDER 


by Germaine Guevremont $3.00 [1] Money Enclosed ( Bill Me Later 


THE WORLD’S GREAT CATHOLIC "NN RNC 


LITERATURE (to members only) $3.50 CAAA 
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Presents 
ANGEL WITH RED HAIR 
A new comedy by TED FARAH. Directed by DENNIS GURNEY 
Every night (except Mon.) Thru Dec. 10th—No Mat. 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
Orch. $2.40, $1.80; Bal. $1.20 (tax incl.) 


SPECIAL RATES FOR GROUPS 
For Reservations; Call ClIrele 7-0236 (after 11 A. M.) 
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America and The Catholic Mind 

















PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW “S- 


Latest Volume 


AMERICA, April 8, 1950 to September 30, 1950 
Volume 83, Hardback, Cloth bound. $6.00 


READY SOON 


Back Volumes Available 


Copies Copies Copies 
ES Se ei bles as 1 Vol. 38 6 pcan Vol. 50 _ 
a 8 | See 3 Vol. 51 12 
| 2 eee 12 |, ERAS ae 7 1} ee | | 
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| ee arenes 24 Vol. 48 es Vol. 82 2 


CATHOLIC MIND, Heavy Cloth Binding, $3.50 


Back numbers still available are: 1924, 1 copy; 
1930, 1 copy; 1948, 1 copy; and 1949, 4 copies. 


Also BINDERS to hold your loose copies! 
Imitation leather with name of publication gold-stamped 
AMERICA, holding 26 issues plus index, $4.00 
THE CATHOLIC MIND, holding 12 issues, $3.00 


THE AMERICA PRESS INC. 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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he has a natural love and an honest re. 
spect. 

The boys, Steve, Chuck and Yo-yo, are 
complete individuals, each distinctive jy 
his charms and his difficulties. Along with 
the problems of livelihood and the double. 
duty care of his sons, Sam’s life is har. 
assed and enlivened by Grandpa, ¢. 
ranger, unregenerate poacher and violen; 
partisan of a Texas that was Texas, Ann 
Marshall makes her own quiet and lovel, 
contribution to Sam and to the story, 

To readers who feel that good news js 
news, it is possible to say that this js , 
good story about a good man. There i 
however, a recommendation of the book 
which far outweighs any opinion of mine, 
I can report that it was read and given 
the seal of approval by a father, a son, 
and the son’s grandfather. 

Mary Strack McNirr 





Rey. Carou L. Bennuarnrt, S.J, is a 
professor of Classics and Pedagogy 
at Weston College. 

Rev. Geratp Wa su, S.J., professor 
of Medieval History at Fordhan 
University, is the author of Medi- 
eval Humanism and Dante Alighieri, 
Citizen of Christendom. 

Water O’HEaRN is UN correspond- 
ent for the Montreal Star. 














THE WORD 














“Believe me, the time is coming, nay has 
already come, when the dead will listen 


we 











to the voice of the Son of God, and those | 


who listen to it will live” (John 5:25; 
from the First Mass in Commemoration 
of All the Faithful Departed). 


It was years ago in a tiny East-Coast 
fishing village that I met Tommy Leonie. 
He was tugging away fiercely at a piece 
of driftwood as I came along the beach, 
and only recognized my greeting witha 
disinterested glance and a_ preoccupied 
“FHlo.” I sat down on a rock to watch 
him and wait, as all grown-ups must until 
unconventional little people choose to 
talk to them. 

He eventually made it clear to me that 
he intended to build a boat like his 
Daddy’s and then he was going to sail out 
and help him with his nets. He even of 
fered to point out where his Daddy was 
fishing if I would go up on top of the 
high rock with him. His chubby little fist 
took possession of two of my fingers and 
we climbed to his lookout. After explain- 
ing that I'd have to hold him up so he 
could see better and then settling himself 
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yn my shoulder, he pointed excitedly out 
toward the horizon and told me that his 
Daddy had gone out there to a wonderful 
fishing place where only the good fisher- 
men went. 

When I asked him if he could see the 
place, he said “Yup” in a way that told 
me it had a period after it. He went on 
to explain in the manner of a patient 
elder brother that it was “way out there 
where the water meets the sky.” “God's 
out there too,” he said, still instructing. 

When I had put him down he ran off 
on his sturdy, brown, little legs to his 
boat again while I turned back to the 
village. In the back of the church I found 
a list of names under the following no- 
ce: “In your charity kindly pray for the 
repose of the souls of the following pa- 
rishoners who were lost in the recent 
storm off Cape Leonard.” And among the 
names was: “Thomas Leonie.” 

We grown-ups might smile at Tommy. 
But it strikes me he was very wise. He 
saw the difference between departure 
and death even though he may not have 
fully understood it. If we could only be as 
wise! If, when we hear our three Masses 
on All Souls’ Day we could think of our 
own dear ones as rather departed than 
dead, how much easier it would be to 
bear the separation! We tend to look 
upon the departed with an air of finality, 
as though something good had come to 


an end. Really that is not so. Death is a 
beginning, a birth into real and everlast- 
ing life. It is the dawn of a happy and 
full eternity for all those who hear the 
voice of the Son of God. Tommy was 
building a boat to take him there. He 
wasn’t afraid. Why should we be? 
DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE GIOCONDA SMILE. Of seven pro- 
ductions that opened by the middle of 
October, not including musicals, three are 
of British origin and were first seen in 
London. While each of the productions 
offers local theatregoers a feast of splen- 
did acting, Aldous Huxley’s play now 
at the Lyceum also has the more solid 
endowment of mature dramatic writing. 

In structure, Mr. Huxley’s play is a 
simple murder story—it cannot be called 
a mystery, since the guilty person is dis- 
closed to the audience at the moment the 
crime is committed. The principal charac- 
ters are a certain rich man and a some- 
what younger woman who loves him and 
is under the impression that he is in love 








with her. An invalid wife stands between 
them and the young woman removes the 
barrier by means of a deftly administered 
dose of arsenic. When the crime is discov- 
ered some six weeks later, the finger of 
suspicion points toward the husband, who 
by that time has married a weman still 
younger than the murderess. As the coils 
of evidence tighten around the leading 
character, until his neck is practically in 
the noose, the participants in the drama 
move in the context of their moral respon- 
sibility; and that is what makes the play 
worthy of its title, obviously derived from 
da Vinci’s famous portrait. 

The author’s analyses of the moral is- 
sues in the situation lift the play above a 
mere spectacle of mental torture (like 
The Man, for instance, or even Angel 
Street) and invest the story with dra- 
matic as distinguished from theatrical in- 
terest. One may not go along with what 
seem to be Mr. Huxley’s values but his 
speculations do frequently suggest an ex- 
amination of one’s personal conscience. 

Basil Rathbone and Valerie Taylor ar« 
starred in the leading roles, and while thx 
former is effective as the cynical Sybarite 
the latter is superb in her portrayal of 
the smoldering rage of the vengeful, re- 
jected woman. George Relph, a_philo- 
sophical provincial doctor, imparts ad- 
mirable warmth and understanding to the 
character. Mercia Swinburne, Marian 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Inc. 


MISSAL: Special Mass prayers for every Sunday 
® and Weekday. References to “Ordinary” 
by name and page. Prayers before and after Com- 
munion. Psalm parts in Latin-English, Prayer parts 
in English. Liturgica] meaning for each Sunday with 
spiritual motivation. Brief biography for each Saint 
with spiritual exhortation. Special Masses for feast 
days in Religious Orders. Masses for 40 hours, Ist 


Fridays, Marriages and Funerals. 
MASS: Ordinary and Canon in Latin-English on 
* facing pages. Guides to the priest’s action 
in red print. Large type for the Ordinary, extra large 
for Canon. Biblical pictures indicate the six parts of 
the Mass. Inspiring Crucifixion engraving opposite 
Canon. “Last Supper” illustration at head of Canon 
page, 
1382 pages 





RELIGION: 2, election of speral pin, 


brief explanations of Catholic Doctrine and Practice. 
The essentials of the Official Baltimore Catechism. 
See, I KNOW AND BELIEVE THESE HOLY 
TRUTHS. The Creed, Commandments and Sacraments 
are treated. The Church laws are clearly stated. 


HISTORY: It imparts a better understanding of 

Religion and Worship. A knowledge 
of Church and World history. The progress of Spanish, 
French and English history in the U. S. A history of 
the Church in each of our 48 states. Indian History, 
Discovery, Exploration, Settlement, etc. Church’s 
progress through Missionaries, Bishops, Religious, etc. 


Size 4” x 614” 


ST. MARY MY EVERY DAY MISSAL AND HERITAGE 
By the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 


The a) ™ English for the entire year. A history of the Church in each of the 48 States. 


with illustrations 


d symbols. Catechetical and liturgical instructions. Completely cross-indexed for easy use. 


CLOTH $4 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. A complete 
daily Missal in English with suppleme nt of Masses -~ the United States 
. Lea. $5. Lea, $7.75. 


and for special devotion. 1344 pages, 3'2” x 6”. Cloth $3. Im 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


IMITATION LEATHER $6.50 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. A Missa] in English for 
every Sunday and Feast Days. Masses for 
and Forty Hours’ Devotion. 704 pages, 312” x 534”. 





LEATHER $8.50 


the Dead and Nuptial Mass, 
Im. Leatherette $1.30. 
Im. Lea. $3.50. Lea. $5.00. 


Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
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Russel and Charles Francis do all right in 
less important roles. 

Shepard Traube is producer and direc- 
tor. He has provided an appropriate back- 
ground for the story in sets designed and 
lighted by Fedor, and skilfully reins the 
action to a pace suitable for both reflec- 
tion and suspense. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











ALL ABOUT EVE does a very difficult 
thing consummately. It deals with the 
egotistical, over - articulate, emotionally 
undisciplined people of the theatre— 
whom one of the characters describes as 
the “original displaced personalities”— 
and paints them as credible human beings 
rather than eccentric caricatures. The 
Eve (played by Anne Baxter) whom the 
picture is all about appears to the world 
as a modest, talented girl whose over- 
night triumph on the Broadway stage is 
a heartwarming success story in the best 
tradition of the theatre. But to the small 
circle who know her well (and whose 
knowledge the movie audience shares) 
she is a thoroughly unprincipled “stinker” 


who achieves her goal by ingratitude, devil trick driving at the midpoint, the 
treachery and a really virtuoso exhibition picture has enough exciting background 
of double-dealing. Lest this portrait of material to make an excellent two-reg| 
perfidiousness seem to discriminate un- sports short. In attempting to pad out this 
justly against the ladies, the film also material to feature length the film has 
boasts an omniscient and misanthropic more than the traditional amount of 
drama critic (George Sanders) who might script trouble. According to the story, 
appropriately have crawled out from un- Clark Gable is an aggressive racer who 
der an overturned rock. The story is not, thinks that all dames are alike. He jg 
however, intended as an exposé. These barred from the midget tracks when , 
unscrupulous oddities take their proper famous and hard-boiled lady columnis 
place simply as bizarre marginal notes in (Barbara Stanwyck) denounces him 4; 
the lives of a group of admittedly imper- the cause of a fatal racing accident. What 
fect but far more likable characters. Bette develops out of this hate-at-first-sight js 
Davis dominates the picture as a tempes- rich with the clichés of the phony-glamor 
tuous, aging actress, aided and abetted school of movie-making, and the princi. 
by Gary Merrill as the director she is pals appeared to find it just as embarrass. 


afraid to marry because of the difference ing as will an adult audience. (MGM) 
in their ages, and by Hugh Marlowe and 
Celeste Holm as a very naive playwright THE DARK CITY is a vehicle serving to 


and his not-so-naive wife. The script, introduce a tall and rugged-looking screen 
written by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, who newcomer yclept Charlton Heston, whom 
also directed, is extremely witty and well- the studio publicity department has hope. 
organized. Unfortunately it has an occa- fully dubbed “Mr. Excitement.” The pic- 
sional tendency to slip over the narrow ture is not conducive to a fair appraisal 
boundary line from sophistication into of- of anyone’s talents, being a_ typically 
fensiveness. (20th Century-Fox) pointless, tasteless and sordid Hal Willis 


crime melodrama. It describes the efforts 
TO PLEASE A LADY. Hazardous occu- of a two-fisted gambler, with a dog-eat- 


pations are traditionally a sure-fire subject dog philosophy of life, to save himself 
for screen entertainment. In this case the from being bumped off by a psychopath 
profession is auto racing. Starting with with a justifiable grudge against him, 
midget-car contests and winding up at Through the nick-of-time intervention of 
the Indianapolis five-hundred-mile speed the police the picture manages to keep its 
classic, with a brief excursion into dare- dubious hero alive, but it fails to give the 








at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


THIS 
LITTLE WHILE 


Father John W. Lynch 


Illustrated by 
Marguerite S. Cockett 


The story of the life of Our Lord, told in exquisitely 
beautiful narrative verse, from the poignant moment of 
the Annunciation to Christ’s miraculous appearance to 
His Apostles. This ever-wonderful story comes with new 
freshness and vividness as the poet reverently describes 
the growth of the boy to the Man, and His subsequent 
Agony, Passion, Death and Resurrection. 

The artist presents the Bible scenes with freshness of 
color and form that expresses the depth of her devotion. 

Father Lynch is the priest who wrote the outstanding 
tribute to Our Lady, A Woman Wrapped in Silence, now 
in its thirteenth printing. $3.00. 


# 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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gudience any reason for caring one way 
or the other. Mr. Heston, who appears 
to be able to act as well as to project a 
virile personality, has yet to find out that 
trying to deliver a well-rounded, intelli- 
gent characterization under these circum- 
stances only compounds confusion. When 
he learns this, or better still finds himself 
4 more forward-looking producer, he may 
have a great future. Lizabeth Scott is her 
usual grotesque self as a not very bright 
and vocally terrible cafe singer, while 
Dean Jagger provides the lone wholesome 
note as an intelligent cop. (Paramount) 

Mora WaALsH 





PARADE 











CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
throughout the week, piled up socially 
grotesque, gargoyle-like behavior - pat- 
terns... . On all sides, the quaint and the 
queer were erupting. . . . In Michigan, 
an insane-asylum inmate was nominated 
as Democratic candidate for county treas- 
urer.... From Savannah came the news 
of a law forbidding citizens to sprinkle 
their lawns while it is raining. . . . In 
Sheerness, Eng., a butcher was arrested 
and fined for using overweight scales, the 
judge explaining that incorrect scales are 
unjust in British law whether they give 
too much or too little. . . . In widely scat- 
tered areas, influences from the week’s so- 
cial atmosphere were busily shaping the 
history of today. . . . Nonchalant atti- 
tudes toward budgets were glimpsed. 
... In Canada, a Montreal woman took 
a taxicab for a 12,000-mile ride to the 
Pacific Coast and back. The fare was 
$2,400, exclusive of the tip. . . . The post- 
man’s holiday assumed new forms. . . 
In Spalding, Eng., a prize of free shaves 
and haircuts for three months offered by 
the annual Battle of Britain competition 
was won by a barber. . . . Reinforcements 
for the hunters of criminals arrived... . 
In Long Beach, Calif., a new detective 
team, Goforth & Ketchum, was ap- 
pointed. ... 


The idiosyncrasies spewed forth by cir- 
cumstance during the week splashed 
down on divergent fields of mundane ac- 
tivity. . . . Tears welled up in career 
women’s eyes. . . . In Sweden, while a 
newly recruited policewoman, leaving for 
her first assignment, stood in a railway 
station kissing her fiancé goodbye, some- 
body stole her suitcase containing her 
police uniform and badge. . . . Foggy no- 
tions about words disrupted court pro- 
cedure... . In San José, Calif., the judge 
conducting a trial called a recess. When 
court reconvened in twenty minutes, one 





of the jurors was missing. Located hours 
later by police, the juror explained he 
thought the word “recess” meant that the 
trial was over... . Unusual types of com- 
radeship emerged. . . . In Memphis, a 
football fan writing in for tickets for him- 
self and his “good friend,” gave the fol- 
lowing instructions: “But don’t put him 
beside me. Put him in the North stands 
and put me in the South stands.” .. . The 
latest methods of checking on spouses 
were on view. .. . In Milwaukee, a wife 
telephoned the sheriff's office, said she 
would like to borrow the lie detector. Her 
purpose: to make her husband submit to 
a test covering his assertion he had been 
“out with the boys” for several nights... . 
The crime wave continued rolling along. 





. .. In New York, two boys, one nine, the 
other ten years old, were arrested and 
confessed to fifteen thefts over a two-year 
period. The crimebuster who halted the 
wave was a department store clerk who 
caught the tots pilfering a wallet. 


Flowing over into the week from previous 
weeks were other queer phenomena. . . 

Among these was the continued divorce 
of religion from secular education. . . 

Religion is an integral part of authentic 
education, . . . It is the soul of education. 
. . » Soon after the human soul is sepa- 
rated from the human body, the body 
ceases to be. . . . Soon after religion is 
separated from education, authentic edu- 
cation ceases to be. JoHN A. TOOMEY 





NOW COMPLETE! 


to find. 


The World Renowned Ratisbon Edition 


Brebviarium Bomanum 


with New Psalms 
Medium Size, 4% x 6% Inches—4 Slender Volumes 


This Breviary contains the new Latin Psalms in the Psalter, in 
the Commune, and for all Feasts, where proper Psalms are used. 
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Two-edged sword 

Eprrorn: Father Keenan treats President 
Truman's veto of the McCarran Bill with 
commendable objectivity (Am. 10/7, 
pp. 9-11). 

He is far more perceptive than some of 
the new law’s proponents, who seem 
quite willing to allow their employment 
in Congress to be the regulator of their 
legislative intelligence. 

The whole affair, however, ought to 
increase our opposition to the Commu- 
nists themselves. They seem to have ar- 
rived at the point where the harness they 
invite threatens our own liberties. We 
may well hope that their abhorrence of 
dissent and independent thought has not 
carried over to those who must control 
them. How that hope will be nurtured by 
the new law remains to be seen. 

Joun O. BEHRENS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


East and West 
Eviror: The article by M. Whitcoinb 
Hess, “Lin Yutang on Henry Adams” 
(10/7), was, beside being an excellent 
refutation of Lin’s theories, among the 
best evaluations and interpretations of 
Henry Adams and his writings that I 
have ever had the pleasure of reading. 
(Miss) JEAN WALLAIK 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Jesuits in disguise? 

Eprron: Is there any reason why Jesuits 
should be so shy about admitting their 
priestly identity? Many articles in 
AMERICA are written by Jesuit priests— 
but they seem loth to admit it in print. 
Father Masse once objected to Westbrook 
Pegler’s “unfrocking” him (Am. 1/15/44, 
p. 403); but Father Masse always hides 
his Roman collar in print. 

EEEN M. Currie 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


( We are glad to take this opportunity to 
explain our use and non-use of the “S.J.” 
after the names of Jesuit contributors. 
Our rule is to use it whenever a Jesuit 
author deals with a religious subject, but 
not otherwise. The reason for this long- 
standing distinction lies in the kind of 
publication AMenica is. We deal, not only 
with specifically religious and moral ques- 
tions, but with social, economic, political 
and literary topics. In these latter fields, 
we also try, of course, to apply Catholic 
principles. But we prefer that what a 
writer says in these areas be judged on 
its merits, without any unnecessary em- 
phasis on his religious status. When a 
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priest writes on social, economic or politi. 
cal subjects, he is not speaking for the 
Church particularly, nor for his religious 
order. Even in such cases his status ig 
made clear in the sidehead or masthead 
in our pages. We use clerical identifica. 
tions for theological articles, reviews, cic.. 
to certify the writer's competence.—Ep, ) 


Unclouded crystal ball 
Epiror: Though I have always consid- 
ered predictions as a fool’s pastime, ] can 
not pass over your prediction that the 
Yankees would win the Series (Am. 
10/7/50) without my congratulations, 
Not only did they win the Series, but as 
you said (timidly) they won it in four 
straight victories. Do you offer the same 
service for the Kentucky Derby? 
Hammond, La. Luis A. GrauLau 
(On account of the gambling investiga- 
tion now reaching a climax in these parts 
(Am. 10/7, p. 7; 10/21, p. 71) we are 
answering this inquiry privately and in 
secret code.—Ep. ) 


Pampering pets 

Eprror: A copy of America for May 27, 
1950, has come belatedly to my attention. 
I read it with increasing interest from 
cover to cover. 

The Comment on page 232, “Is your 
poodle ‘underprivileged’?” was well point- 
ed in the right direction. I deal in ac- 
cessories for pets and render needed 
services to them. In my opinion only 
warped minds would demand for pets 
anything else but plain well-made ac- 
cessories, 

I have been asked to furnish luxuries 
for pets, and costly ones, too—such as a 
mink eoat for a cat, hand-made suede 
boots for a dog, sealskin pillows for dogs 
and cats, diamond-studded collars and 
16-karat gold identification discs, etc. I 
will have none of such extravagance, ir- 
respective of the profit it would bring. 

New York, N. Y. JANET Mack 


Collegiate canvass 

Eprror: I like the thought of M. G. Mat- 
tingly (Am. 9/23, p. 660) about school 
children canvassing Catholic homes for 
volunteers to hear weekday Mass. If the 
dormitories of some of our Catholic col- 
leges were canvassed during Mass time 
on weekdays, the beds would be found 
more occupied than the benches in the 
nearby chapel. Any suggestions? 


Address withheld 
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